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MODERN 


% 


Peterborough Corporation Housing Scheme, Peterborough, Northants. 


Some 400 houses on this modern estate are each fitted with a pair of sliding doors dividing 
the dining room and lounge, enabling these two rooms to be opened up into one large room for 
entertaining, etc., and allowing sunshine into opposite aspects of the houses simultaneously. 
After comparison and trial, the fittings chosen for this scheme were :— 


“ESTATE” 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


(Supplied through Messrs. Hayward and Towell, Ltd., Wholesale Ironmongers, North Street, Peterborough) 


The salient features governing this choice are summarised thus :— 


Approved by the London County Council. 
May we send you descriptive literature and erection data? 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


WORKS ROAD 


Telephone: Letchworth 979 


SEE OUR EXHIBITS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 9, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I, 
& THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE, 425-427, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 


ESTATE 


HOUSING 


(By kind permission of F. J. Smith, Esq., City Engineer and Surveyor) 


%& SILENT OPERATION %& NEAT APPEARANCE 
%& INEXPENSIVE %* NO MAINTENANCE 
CLEAR THRESHOLD SPEEDY FIXING 

RUSTPROOF FINISH FULL ADJUSTMENTS 


“Estate ’’ Sliding Door Gear is used extensively 
in blocks of flats where kitchenettes and other 
small rooms necessitate space economy. 

An exclusive ‘‘Snap-On’’ Pelmet conceals all 
fittings and will harmonise with picture rail or 
panelled effect. 

“*Estate’’ Gear is stocked by hardware firms 
throughout the British Isles, also in many 
countries Overseas, and supplies are quickly 
available from your local merchants. 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS 
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Page 275: Le Prince Consort—Philosophe ' de 
Vépoque de la Reine Victoria, par Roger Fulford. 
1851. Sa vision de l’industrie et de l’art. Si la Grande 
Exposition de 1851 peut étre attribuée 4 une 

rsonne quelconque, Vhonneur en revient & 
Albert, Prince Consort, époux de la Reine Victoria, 
car ce fut iui—comme il l’exprima d’ailleurs lui- 
méme—qui sema la graine qui germa dans le sol 
fertile de l’Angleterre de la jeune Reine et qui, en 
un espace de temps trés court, porta des fruits si 
remarquables. Ce fut le Prince Consort aussi qui 
concut l’idée d’appliquer les bénéfices de l’Exposition 
4la fondation d’un musée permanent et les résultats 
sen admirent aujourd’hui dans la de concen- 
tration d’arts et sciences & South Kensington. 
Pourtant voila ’homme qui, lorsqu’il est contemplé 
sans rapport a ces autres monuments qui ‘s’associent 
pour l’investir de la raideur de l’objet principal d’un 
enterrement gigantesque’ devient trop aisément 
dans notre pensée un personnage comique et peu 
attrayant—‘la forme potelée et fiasque’ au cerveau 
desséché et découragé de la caricature de Lytton 
Strachey. L’heure est venue, dit le biographe de 
George IV, de pratiquer une revalorisation et, au 
cours de cet essai, il examine une partie des abon- 
dants témoignages faisant ressortir Pintérét éveillé 
et bien renseigné du Prince Consort en ce qui 
concerne les arts et la science. Tout le monde, 
conclut-il, sera d’accord que le Prince possédait 
un esprit & la fois artistique et scientifique et qu’il 
était, dans le sens le plus juste du mot, un philosophe. 

Page 278: 1951. Réalisation du réve du Prince, par 
J. M. Richards. Que penserait le Prince Consort s’il 
pouvait rendre visite au South Bank (rive droite de 
la Tamise) cet été? J. M. Richards, en présentant ces 
quelques illustrations préliminaires de |’Exposition 
du South Bank (qui sera pleinement illustrée et 
commentée dans le numéro spécial de la REVUE 
@aoit) suggére que le Prince reconnaitrait la 
naissance enfin, aprés un siécle entier de gestation, 
du projet dont il avait révé—une démonstration 
de la collaboration fructueuse de la science, de 
Vindustrie et des arts, ce qui manquait malheureuse- 
ment & la Grande Exposition de 1851. Et si le 
contenu des batiments incorpore des ‘illusions’ du 
Consort, les batiments eux-mémes représentent la 
réalisation de la promesse d’une nouvelle archi- 
tecture qui se trouvait incarnée implicitement dans 
le Crystal Palace (Palais de Cristal), architecture 
basée esthétiquement sur le ‘scintillement et 
lespace’ de cette construction fameuse, dont John 
Ruskin recut ’empreinte d’une facgon si désagréable. 
Les difficultés contre lesquelles ont eu a lutter les 
organisateurs de l’Exposition du South Bank ont 
égalé au moins celles qui confrontérent son pré- 
décesseur d’il y a 100 ans. Malgré ces difficultés, 
lentreprise est destinée évidemment & remporter un 
succés éclatant et, en tant que la plus grande 
démonstration d’architecture moderne présentée 
Jusqu’ici au public anglais, son effet sur le goat de 
ce public sera probablement énorme. 

Page 298: L’Unité d’Habitation de Le Corbusier. 
L’Unité d’Habitation de Le Corbusier 4 Marseille a 
fait objet d’un plus grand nombre de discussions 
que tout autre batiment quelconque construit 
n 8 ou depuis la guerre. L’intention annoncée 
P ent par la REVUE de consacrer de la 


place;a la’critique de l’architecture contemporaine se 
trouve exécutée ici sous forme condensée par le 
rapport d’une réunion, au sujet de l’édifice de Le 
Corbusier, qui a eu lieu derniérement entre les 
membres de la Section du Logement du Départe- 
ment des Architectes du Conseil Municipal de 
Londres (LCC) et leurs invités, réunion d’ordre 
purement officieux. Tous les aspects du projet: 
social, structural et esthétique, ont été discutés par 
des conférenciers connaissant personnellement 
Védifice. 

Page 301: Les Escaliers Anglais, par E. F. Sekler. 
Peu de particularités font ressortir sans équivoque 
les sensations de l’architecte au sujet de la matiére 
premiére qu’est l’espace, que le fait Jlescalier. 
Pourtant, quoique les escaliers anglais aient été 
discutés bien souvent, du point de vue de ceux qui 
s’intéressent a leur construction, l’adresse de leurs 
artisans et leur décoration, leur signification 
esthétique, dans le sens général du mot, n’a fait 
Vobjet que de peu d’attention. Dans cet article, 
Mr. Sekler examine histoire de lescalier anglais 
depuis le Moyen-Age jusqu’au début du 17e siécle, 
il trace l’évolution des types principaux et démontre 
comment, tant par la forme qu’il revét que par la 
position qu’il occupe dans le plan général, il refléte 
la facon changeante du dessin architectural. 

Page 307: Alexander Jackson Davis, par Wayne 
Andrews. Alexander Jackson Davis fut Pun des 
architectes américains les plus imaginatifs et les 
plus couronnés de succés pendant l’époque 1825-65. 
Loin d’étre oublié, il vient (avec son associé Ithiel 
Town) de faire Pobjet d’un livre paru récemment. 
Au cours de cet article, Wayne Andrews se sert de 
notes inédites et de la correspondance de Davis 
qui se trouvent au Musée Métropolitain pour jeter un 
nouveau joursursa carriére et il donne des illustrations 
d’un nombre d’édifices qui n’ont encore jamais été 
photographiés. L’effet en est de présenter un aspect 
qui différe quelque peu de celui accepté jusqu’ici 
de l’accomplissement de Davis. 


AVIS AUX PERSONNES DESIRANT 
S’ABONNER A LA REVUE 


Le papier n’étant plus rationné en Angleterre les 
abonnements THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
peuvent étre maintenant acceptés pour la France 
et autres pays étrangers. 

Le prix d’abonnement, franco de port, est de 
£2.0.0 par an, payable d’avance, et les ordres 
d’abonnement peuvent étre envoyés soit directement 
aux Editeurs, The Architectural Press, 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Londres, S.W.1, soit par linter- 
médiaire des principaux dépositaires de journaux 
et agences d’abonnement francais. 
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Seite 275: Der Prinzgemahl, ein Philosoph aus der 
Victorianischen Zeit, Seine Vorstellung von Industrie 
und Kunst im Jahre 1851 von Roger Fulford. Falls 
ein einzelner Mensch das Verdienst fiir die grosse 
Ausstellung von 1851 fiir sich beanspruchen darf, 
so ist Prinz Albert, der, wie er es selbst formuliert 
hat, ‘die Anregung gab,’ die im fruchtbaren Boden 
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des friihen Victorianischen England Wurzel schlagen 
und in erstaunlich kurzer Zeit so reiche Frucht 
tragen sollte. Er war es auch, der den Gedanken 
hatte, den pekunidren Ertrag der Ausstellung fiir 
die Griindung eines Museums zu beniitzen. Das 
Ergebnis sehen wir in den grossen Sammlungen 
fir Kunst und Wissenschaft in South Kensington. 
Und doch ist dies der Mann, der, wenn man an ihn 
denkt, ganz abgesehen von anderen Denkmalen, 
‘welche dazu beitragen die steife, frostige 
Atmosphare eines gigantischen Begrabnisses zu 
schaffen, dessen Mittelpunkt er bildet,’ zu leicht 
in unserer Vorstellung eine lacherliche und nicht 
gerade anziehende Figur wird, ‘arrogant und 
kraftlos mit trockner schwungloser Phantasie’— 
eine Karikatur von Lytton Strachey’s Gnaden. 
Der Biograph von Georg IV findet, es sei Zeit, 
Prinz Alberts Verdiensten gerecht zu werden; im 
vorliegenden Aufsatz untersucht er das lebendige 
Interesse, das der Prinzgemahl fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft hatte. Er kommt zum _ Schluss: 
‘jederman muss zugeben, dass Prinz Albert fiir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft im starksten Masse 
interessiert war, ja dass er im wahren Sinne des 
Wortes ein Philosoph war.’ 

Seite 278: Die Verwirklichung der Ideen von Prinz 
Albert im Jahre 1951 von J. M. Richards. Was 
wiirde der Prinzgemahl denken, wenn er die South 
Bank Ausstellung in diesem Sommer sehen kénnte? 
J. M. Richards veréffentlicht einige Abbildungen der 
Ausstellungspavillons (die REVIEW wird im 
August eine reich bebilderte Sondernummer der 
Ausstellung bringen) und ist der Ansicht, Prinz 
Albert wiirde nach hundert Jahren in dieser 
Ausstellung die Verwirklichung von Vorstellungen 
und Planen sehen, die ihm vorgeschwebt haben, 
ein fruchtbares Zusammenwirken von Wissenschaft, 
Industrie und Kunst, das in der grossen Ausstellung 
von 1851 seine endgiiltige Form nicht finden konnte. 
Wenn die verschiedenen Ausstellungsobjekt in 
den Ausstellungspavillons dem Ideal von Prinz 
Albert nahekommen, so sind die Gebiude selbst 
eine Erfiillung des Versprechens des Kristallpalastes, 
eine Architektur ‘voll Licht und Raum’ wie Ruskin 
es in diesem beriihmten Bauwerk empfunden hat. 
Die Schwierigkeiten, die die Veranstalter der 
Southbank Ausstellung zu iiberwinden hatten. 
waren keineswegs geringer als jene, mit denen 
ihre Vorlaufer vor hundert Jahren zu kampfen 
hatten. Trotz alledem wird die Ausstellung ein 
ganz grosser Erfolg werden, und diese grosse 
zeitgenéssische Architektur, die das _ britische 
Publikum in dem Umfang noch nicht gesehen hat, 
wird ihren Eindruck nicht verfehlen. 

Seite 293: Le Corbusier’s Unité d’habitation in 
Marseilles hat mehr Anlass zu Kontroversen 
gegeben als irgendein anderes Einzelgebaude, das 
seit dem Weltkrieg entstanden ist. Da die REVIEW 
ihre Absicht bereits angekiindigt hat, zeitgendssische 
Architektur kritisch zu untersuchen, so nimmt sie 
die Gelegenheit wahr, auf eine Sitzung des London 
County Council Architect’s Department zuriick- 
zukommen, wo Mitglieder und Gaste rein privatim 
diesen Plan in sozialer, organischer und aesthetischer 
Hinsicht untersucht und diskutuert haben. 

Seite 301: Englische Treppenhéuser von E. F. 
Sekler. Wenig Dinge offenbaren das Gefiihl des 
Architekten fiir sein Rohmaterial—den Raum—so 
eindeutig wie Treppenhauser. Aber obgleich 
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englische Treppenhauser wiederholt in Bezug auf 
ihre Anlage und Dekoration untersucht worden 
sind, ist ihre aesthetische Bedeutung im weiteren 
Sinne bisher kaum beachtet worden. Der Verfasser 
untersucht die Geschichte des englischen Treppen- 
hauses vom Mittelalter bis ins beginnende 17. 
Jahrhundert, er schildert. die Entwicklung der 
Haupttypen und zeigt wie sie in ihrer Formensprache 
und in der Stellung, die sie im Gesamtplan einneh- 
men, den Wandel in der Auffasung offenbaren. 

Seite 307: Alexander Jackson Davis von Wayne 
Andrews. Alexander Jackson Davis war einer der 
erfinderischsten und zugleich  erfolgreichsten 
amerikanischen Architekten in der Zeit von 1825 
bis 1865. Er gehért keineswegs zu den Vergessenen, 
iiber ihn und seinen Mitarbeiter Ithiel Town ist 
kiirzlich ein Buch erschienen. In diesem Aufsatz 
jedoch untersucht Wayne Andrews die bisher 
unverodffentlichten Notizbiicher und Briefe von 
Davis im Metropolitan Museum in New York, die 
seine Laufbahn in neuem Licht zeigen. Eine Reihe 
zum ersten Mal photographierter Bauten gibt 
ein Bild von Davis, das sich von der bisherigen 
Vorstellung in wesentlichen Punkten unterstheidet. 


FUER ZUKUENFTIGE ABONNENTEN 


Da Papier in England nicht r rationiert ist, 
kénnen Abonnements auf die ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW vom Ausland angenommen werden. 
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HPATHOE COMEPMAHME CTATEA 


. 275.  POAMEP oynoorg. ITIPHHT — 
YIIPYT, BAKTOPHAHCKUM EO 
B BOMPOCAX ITPOMBIII- 
JIEHHQCTH M MCKYCCTBA (1851 I.) 
sactyry B cosqanHH Benukoit 
Buicraska 1851 r., To HeCOMHeHHO 
Axp6epr, [Ipaun Younckuit, myx Baxtopuu. 
M60 OH, KTO, OH CaM 
aTy MEICHb“, KoTOpas Onicrpo KOpHH B 
yoTBopHo nowe pannero 
B HeOOLKHOBeHHO KOpoTKoe 
CTOAHHHIX MYy3eeB, H B pesyJbTaTe 
HBTepecHHX pationos Jlou- 


Tenepemmuii WeHTp paccayHHKoB 
HayKH ucKyccTBa (MyseeB 
YacTO, oOpas aToro 
MCTOPHH CBOerO-BpeMeHH Mocae ceba ocTa- 
CTeleHH WaMATHHKOM, KOTOpHii Op emMy 
B Xaiiq B orom emy 
HOXOpoH, ¢ TYIHOL hurypoii, 
Hoi HW BHICYINeHHEIM, 
MO3roM Jlurron’a 
Crpaq. Ilo muenmio apropa, panee 
6uorpapuw Kopous Teopr’a IV, ceitzac 
BPeMA JIA YNOBeKa. 

HacToAulei CTaTbe ABTOP PAX PakTOB, ACHO 
O IKMBOM MHTepece 
Aub6epta Kak 10 OTHOIMIeHIIO 
K HCKyccTBy, Tak M 0 OTHOMeHHIO K HayKe. Ilo 
Amp6epr Kak HaTypoit, TaK 
yMOM, Huave roBopa, OH OHI B 
MCTHHHOM 


278. M. PAMAPAC. JIOHTOHCKAA 
BICTABKA 1951 T., KAK OCYMECTBIIEHHE 
SAMBICJIA AJIbBEPTA, ITPMHISA-CYIIPYTA. 
Aprop saqaet cede TOM, Kak On oTHeCCA 
ua Anb6ept 8aH0BO MepecrpanBaemoi 
adepexHoii pexu Tema B Jlonqone, ecum OH Mor 
BujeTb ee B Ilepey TeM, Kak OTBET Ha 


9TH HOBHe coopy2keHHa. 
ABTOp BHCKA3HBaeT MEICIb, ITO On B 
9THX HOBLIX CTPOCHHAX TpoeKTOB, 0 
KOTOPHX OH Me¥TaJ B CBOe BPeMA, Tellepb, HaKOHeN, 
Beka K HMM OTHOMIeHHA. 
HayKH, M HCKycCTBa, KOTOporo 
1851 r. ocymjecTBuTb He yfanocb. 
caMa cebe, 10 CBOeMy, ABJIAeTCA 
kak 6n ucnomHaT obemjanue Hopoti ApxutextypH, 
BHAMeHUTOM COOpy:xKeHHH Ha 
acTeTHueckoii OCHOBe ,,cBepKaloljero OjlecKa 
HCTBa“, CTOUb [Kona 
TpyqHocTH, CTOABIIMe Ha NYTH OpraHusaTOpoB 
Heli BHICTaBKH, CKOpee Te 
HHKaM CTO TOMy Hasayz. Hecmorpa Ha Bce 9TH 
TPYAHOCTH, COBEPMeHXO ACHO, BLICTABKe 
yenex. Hoseiimee s0quectso, 
KoTOpoe Ha BHICTaBKe pasBepHyTO 
6puranckoi B ellie MacuITa6e, 
0 OKaskeT Ha ee BKYC. 


1O3bE. 


KoTtopyi Jie Kapbwase 
cosjaz B Mapceme, clopos, 


kakas-1u60 Apyrad NocTpolika. Perak. 
IMA Hallero *ypHada elle palibiie Bblpasitia caoe 
HaMepeHue MecTo oO30py 
OOMeHa MHeHHMM OTHOCHTebHO Jle 
Kap6wsbe, Telepb MeCTO Ha 

I'padersa, copMecTHo ¢ 
Ha 9To co6panne rocramn, B stom 
3aTPOHYTH CTOPOHE! BTOTO BOMpoca, Kak 
H 9CTeTHYeCKHe HM 
Te, KTO 10 9THM BONpOCaM 
OHM OCBeAOMICHH 
ato cxemii Jle HKapdiosze. 


. 301. E. CEHNEP.. 
ECTHHIBI. 

Peyko kakas CTpoeHHA Tak 
H Tak BEABIAeT YYBCTBA OTHOCH- 
kuetKa. Koncrpykuua anriuiickoit 
KH, OpHaMeHTanMA CTelleHb ee 
SaKOHYEHHOCTH 
uacto. C mpyroi BHAMaHHA 
KieTKH, B DIMpOKOM coBa. 
CO CpeqHHX BeKOB H KOHYaA Hayanom XVII 
Beka. OH ¢e 
THIOB H Kak Oa OTParkaeT B MeHAW- 
CO BpeMeHeM OOmlee OTHOMeHMe K apXHTeKTYp- 
HOMY DpoeKTy, Kak B cBoei topMe, H B TOM MecTe, 
KOTOPOe OHO 3aHMMAeT B Mane 


YSAH AHAPHOC. AJIEKCAH]IP 
H 


H BMeCTe C TeM 
oqHHM ws HanOonee apXHTeKTOpOB 2 
Amepuke, B 1825-1865 rr. 
On He elle, 0 Hex 
O ero naprHepe Aiiruen’e Tayn’e 
B wactosmet cratse Jlopuc ucnompsyet 
Mysee B CAIII (,,Merpononnron“) 6pocatomue Hosuil 
cBeT Ha Kapbepy apxuTeKTopa H Ha 
CraTba COBepMeHHO HOBHX 


ororpapuii BosBe,eHHEIX HM 


OB’ABNEHVE MOANVCYWHAM 


toro, yo B Auraua opranMyenua Oymari 
Gomme He cymectByer, ,APXM TIOPAJI PEBbIO" 
CTpad. . 

NOANUCHAA MIATA 2 crepaunra 

BHOCHTCA 

Tloqmacka ampecy: 

MOCHBA, Mempynapoquan Huura 
Hysneyxuit Mocr, 18 
BO BCeX raseTHHIX areHTCTBAax. 
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The Cover is from a photogram by Nigel 
Henderson. A photogram, it will be remembered, is a 
photograph made without the agency of a camera, 
the objects to be included being laid direct on 
sensitized paper; in this case all the objects are 
ones connected with the building trades. Nigel 
Henderson, whose powers of design turn 
what in origin was a Victorian nursery game 
into a serious art, is a Londoner, born 
in 1917. Before the war he worked for three years 
as assistant to the picture restorer at the National 
Gallery. The war he spent in Coastal Command; 
after it he went to the Slade. He has exhibited in a 
collage exhibition at the Guggenheim Gallery. His 
interest in photograms developed as a by-product 
of part-time employment in a_photo-copying 
agency; an exhibition of his work in this medium 
will be held at the Hanover Gallery in the autumn. 
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275 The Prince Consort — Victorian 
Philosopher. 1851: His Vision of 
Industry and Art by Roger Fulford 
If the credit for the Great Exhibition of 1851 
is to be given to any single person, that 
person is Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s 
Consort; for he it was who—as he himself 
put it—‘threw out the suggestion’ which 
was to take root in the fertile soil of Early 
Victorian England, and in a remarkably 
short space of time bear such egregious fruit. 
It was the Prince Consort, too, who con- 
ceived the idea of applying the profits of the 
exhibition to the foundation of a permanent 
museum, with the results that we see in the 
great concentration of art and science in 
South Kensington. Yet this is the man who, 
when he is thought of apart from those other 
monuments which ‘combine to invest him 
with something of the stiffness of the centre 
of interest at a gigantic funeral,’ too easily 
becomes in our minds a not very attractive 
figure of fun. Time has come, says the 
biographer of George IV, for a revaluation, 
and in this essay he examines some of the 
abundant evidence of the Prince Consort’s 
lively and informed interest in art and 
science. Everyone, he concludes, ‘will agree 
that the Prince possessed . . . both an artistic 
and a scientific mind and that he was, in the 
truest sense of the word, a philosopher.’ 


278 1951: The Prince’s Vision Realized by 
J. M. Richards What would the Prince 
Consort think could he visit the South Bank 
this summer? J. M. Rinards, introducing 
some preliminary illustrations of the South 
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Bank Exhibition (which will be fully illus- 
trated and discussed in a special number of 
the REVIEW in August), suggests that he 
would recognize the fulfilment at last, after 
a whole century of gestation, of the project 
of which he had dreamed—a demonstration 
of fruitful collaboration between science 
and industry and art—but which in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 failed to materialize. 
Difficulties with which the organizers of 
the South Bank Exhibition have had to 
contend have been at least equal to those 
which attended its predecessor of a hundred 
years ago. In spite of them, it is clearly 
destined to be a triumphant success, while 
as the biggest display of modern architecture 
with which the British public has yet been 
confronted its effect on that public’s taste is 
likely to be immense. 


279 First Look at the South Bank 


280 Official Architecture in the West 
Indies Introduction by Ralph Crowe 


293 Le Corbusier’s Unité d’Habitation Le 
Corbusier’s Unité d’ Habitation in Marseilles 
has formed the subject of more argument 
than any other single building which has gone 
up anywhere since the war. The REVIEW’S 
previously announced intention of giving 
space to the criticism of contemporary 
architecture is fulfilled here in the form of 
a condensation of a symposium on the 
subject of Le Corbusier’s building held 
recently by members of the Housing 
Division of the London County Council 
Architect’s Department—meeting in an 
entirely private capacity—and their guests. 
All aspects of the scheme—social, 
structural and awsthetic—were discussed by 
speakers with first-hand knowledge of the 
building. 
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English Staircases by E. F. Sekler 
Few features reveal the architect’s feelings 
about his raw material—space—so  un- 
equivocally as the staircase does. Yet while 
English staircases have been discussed often 
enough from the point of view of those 
interested in their structure, craftsmanship 
and decoration, their esthetic significance in 
the broad sense has received very little atten- 
tion. Here E. F. Sekler examines the history 
of the English staircase from the middle 
ages down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, traces the evolution of its main 
types, and shows how both in the form that it 
assumes and in the position that it takes 
in the general plan, it reflects a changing 
attitude to architectural design. 


305 House near Stockholm 4rchitect: 
Bengt Lindroos 


307 Alexander Jackson Davis by Wayne 
Andrews Alexander Jackson Davis was 
one of the most imaginative as well as one of 
the most successful of American architects 
practising during the period 1825-65. Far 
from being forgotten, he (with his partner 
Ithiel Town) has even been the subject of a 
recent book. In this article, however, Wayne 
Andrews uses Davis’s unpublished note- 
books and correspondence in the Metro- 
politan Museum to throw new light on his 
career, and illustrates a number of buildings 
never before photographed: the effect is to 
give a rather different picture of Davis’s 
achievement from the one hitherto accepted. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT 


VICTORIAN PHILOSOPHER 


HIS VISION OF INDUSTRY AND ART 


No one could pretend that posterity has done justice to either the attainments or the 
influence of the Prince Consort. We see him in those middle decades of Victorian England 
—a fine, solemn, industrious figure yet somehow formidable and even forbidding. The 
perpetual eulogies which the Queen poured out to his memory—the more solid tributes 
of Hall, Memorial and Mausoleum—all combine to invest him with something of the 
stiffness of the centre of interest at a gigantic funeral. He is never brought back to life for 
us by one of those vivid, easy phrases which have done so much to vivify the characters of 
his contemporaries. For example, we can almost see the Queen when we read of her 
saying about Florence Nightingale “What a head! I wish she was at the War Office’; or — 
Palmerston when we remember his speaking of “The watchful eye and the strong arm of 
England will protect him against injustice and wrong’; or Disraeli when we think of his 
remark ‘I am the blank page between the Old Testament and the New.’ We seem in a 
flash to see the speakers in all the glow and glitter of life. But from the Prince no saying 
of that kind has survived: in consequence there is no short cut to an understanding of his 
character, which can only be achieved by study of what he thought and stood for in the 
soi.ewhat ponderous volumes published after his death. This helps to explain why easy- 
going writers like Lytton Strachey have allowed themselves to caricature the Prince by 
speaking of ‘the portly and flabby figure’ with ‘the desiccated, discouraged brain.’ By 
concentrating on the Prince’s political work, which he did not enjoy and which did not 
come naturally to him, researchers might find some stray evidence to support Strachey’s 
strictures but the whole picture of the man leaves them revealed in all their stark 
absurdity. 

The gifts and interests of the Prince were principally concentrated in science and the 
arts, and this side of his personality is of particular interest to-day when the public atten- 
tion is concerned with the Exhibition of 1851. The Prince’s interest in these matters has 
never been properly explored.* 

The prominent Englishman of that period with whom the Prince was most in accord 
was Sir Robert Peel. This statesman formed, for his own enjoyment, a superb collection 
of pictures and he was likewise intensely interested in the advancement of science. He was 
responsible for suggesting that the Prince—then a youth of 22—should become the chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission which was appointed in 1841 to see whether the re- 
building of the Houses of Parliament might not afford a means of encouraging the fine 
arts. This Commission provided the Prince with his introduction to English public life 
and he rapidly impressed his fellow-Commissioners. In a confidential letter to a friend 
Peel wrote ‘You will find him one of the most extraordinary young men I have ever met 
with.” Writing to the Prince in 1844 Peel describes how he is entertaining at his home in 
the country ‘some very distinguished scientific men’ and how he has invited all his 
principal tenants to meet them so as to discuss the application of science to-agriculture. 
* Although the gap—so far as art goes—has been admirably filled by Mr. John Steegman’s book Consort of Taste. 
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At that time scientists, rather like painters, still looked to the aristocracy for patronage. 
Encouraged by Peel the Prince joined the company of versatile investigators and patrons 
of science. He first asked that a competent scientist should investigate the Drainage 
System at Buckingham Palace. The result was alarming, since it was found that the main 


sewer ran through the courtyard and that the Palace was connected to this without any — 


system of trapping. It was likewise found that the Palace kitchens had charcoal fires but 
no flues, and that the fumes went straight up to the royal nurseries. At Osborne, where 
the terrain was particularly suitable, the Prince, with the help of Professor Lyon Playfair, 
invented a system by which the sewage from the house could be used to fertilize farm 
land. In his own farms at Windsor and in speeches to the Royal Agricultural Society he 
was always anxious to illustrate the help which the scientist could bring to the farmer. 
The application of science to industry was naturally a topic which arrested the attention 
of anyone placed at the centre of public life in England at that time. Both Peel and the 
Prince were intensely alive to the importance of this and there can be no doubt that they 
both saw in the Exhibition a chance of furthering this. 

In an important speech at the Mansion House which the Prince made a year before the 
Exhibition, he expounded the ideals which were behind it. There has been some debate as 
to the person really entitled to the credit for thinking of the Exhibition. At the start of his 
speech the Prince gives the answer to this when he expresses his gratification that ‘a 
suggestion which I had thrown out’ and which seemed ‘to me of importance at this time’ 
should have been so generally welcomed. After emphasizing the international character 
of the project he says that Man, whose reason is created by God, must use it to discover 
the laws by which God governs the world. ‘Science—he went on—discovers these laws: 
industry applies them. . . . Art teaches us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, 
and gives to our productions forms in accordance to them. Gentlemen—the Exhibition 
of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living picture of the point of development at which 
the whole of mankind has arrived in this great task.’ 

When the Exhibition ended there was an immediate clamour for the Crystal Palace to 
remain in Hyde Park and to be used as a glittering species of Winter Garden or, as the 
Prince succinctly expressed it, “for a lounging place.’ He immediately drafted out a sug- 
gestion for employing the surprisingly large cnet of £186,000 in the provision of a 
permanent museum. He said that the object of this would be that art and science should 
not again relapse into a state of comparative isolation from each other, in which their 
progress is necessarily retarded. This was the germ of South Kensington and it was due 
to the Prince that that splendid site, on which metropolitan sporting men were shooting 
partridges in 1851, was secured for the nation. How strongly he felt on the subject is 
suggested by his writing of the man who went to bid for the site ‘May God speed him that 


he may not have to pay too much.’ The ghastly monstrosities, depressing to both eye and » 


spirit, which later Victorian architects have piled on this coveted site should not blind us 
to the sweep and foresight of the Prince’s plans. 
Nor would it be wise to view the Exhibition as an isolated instance of the Prince 
Consort’s enthusiastic pursuit of the ideal of harnessing science and art to industry. 
Four years after the Exhibition he went to Birmingham to lay the foundation stone of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. The zest with which Victorian philanthropists 
encouraged these institutes and the work which they did—in those days before the start 
of provincial universities and the growth of extension lectures—is a topic which has yet 
o be adequately explored. The Prince explained that he regarded the Birmingham 
Institute as much more than ‘a simple act of worldly wisdom’ but as one of the first public 
acknowledgments of the principle destined to play a big part in the future—namely ‘the 
introduction of science and art as the unconscious regulators of productive industry.’ 
This sentence illustrates the Prince’s rather uncertain command of English. Though the 
meaning of the word ‘regulator’ is clear enough, its use is awkward. He went on to 
criticize—with a boldness which was rare and refreshing in a royal speech—the con- 
ventional education of Englishmen and the absence from their curriculum of any 
scientific instruction. This speech was described by Sir Norman Lockyer, the astronomer, 
many years later as ‘the charter of the new system of teaching.’ 
What is striking about the Prince is that in his encouragement of science and the arts he 
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did not speak down to people from the cosy vantage point of theory, but talked to them 
as a practical man, conscious of ignorance but anxious to remove it. He himself was care- 
fully instructed in both drawing and music, and he always said that this was an enormous 
_ advantage to him in appreciating the work and difficulties of others. This background of 
experience enabled him to speak his mind freely and he once startled Gilbert Scott by 
‘launching out into a tirade against the education of architects which he called ‘con- 
temptible in the extreme.’ He went on to compare the esthetic appreciation of architects 
most unfavourably with those of builders and even sappers. Surveying to-day the excru- 
ciating performance of most Victorian architects who shall say that he was wrong? 

He was a careful reader of the Builder and it was due to his personal attention that the 
cottages on the Balmoral and Osborne estates were improved out of all knowledge, win- 
ning a warm encomium from Chadwick, the great sanitary reformer. He took.the Queen 
to see Stephenson’s bridge over the Menai Straits and while she drove across it he walked 
along the top of the tube. With characteristic brevity he commented in his diary about 
the bridge ‘splendid’. Occasionally he made mistakes, and one of these was his decision 
to take the Queen and several of his children to an extraordinary concert in the Poly- 
technic. The musical instruments were played in a cellar and the noise was carried up to a 
lecture room (where the illustrious victims were sitting) by means of tubes which werecon- 
nected with the sounding boards of three harps. 

But he never held himself out as anything other than a searcher after scientific and 
philosophic truth. He never of course pretended to be a practical scientist. When he took 
on the Presidency of the Royal Association in 1859, he was at pains to say that he was 
nothing more than a simple admirer and would-be student and that it seemed to him 
impossible that he should be the spokesman for the leading scientists of the day. For 
scientists and men of learning—too often regarded as bores by the robust statesmen of 
mid-Victorian England—he had a great respect and he explained that one reason for his 
accepting the Presidency of the British Association was to give public testimony to the 
Queen’s interest in what scientists were achieving. 

Although to some too hasty students of these matters the work which the Prince did in 
encouraging science and the arts may seem obvious and such as any intelligent man might 
do—it has to be set against the general intellectual background of the time in which he 
lived. There are too main points to note. The first is that although the Victorians generally 
recognized that ugliness was abroad, they combined with this recognition a feeling of 
despair about curtailing ugliness and at times a sense almost of revelling in it as being 
something essentially British. It was, in those days, a commonplace that the cold and 
damp made it essential that beauty of design in houses should be sacrificed to comfort. 
The second, which is more formidable, was the prevailing and all pervading religious 
outlook of the Victorians. Religion dominated the whole intellectual life of those years, 
and the independent thinkers and researchers, with whom the Prince was numbered, 
undoubtedly attracted attention and criticism. One of the Queen’s less respectable uncles 
described the Prince ‘as very loose in his religious opinions and practically an atheist’ and 
the following anecdote illustrates the gulf between the Prince and orthodoxy. When the 
Crystal Palace was moved to Sydenham the Bishops sent a message to the Prince that they 
could not possibly attend the opening ceremony unless the nude statues were draped. A 
prominent scientist suggested to the Prince that he might perhaps borrow a set of epis- 
_copal aprons for this purpose. But it would not be right to minimize the sincerity with 
which the opponents of science, in those days, feared it. They had the testimony of 
Darwin himself that in the course of his researches he had progressively lost his taste for 
literature, music and religion. Against that background it is possible to see the magnitude 
of Prince Albert’s influence over nineteenth-century thought. A close examination of his 
speeches and writings and a consideration of the Great Exhibition as a practical demon- 
stration of his ideals will show that his claim to inclusion among the greatest minds of 
Victorian England cannot be resisted. For some people (steeped in their Strachey) that 
claim may still seem too strong—to be based too much on the pathetic eulogies of the 
Queen and Tennyson. But even such critics will agree that the Prince possessed—and it is 
a rare combination—both an artistic and a scientific mind and that he was, in the truest 
sense of the word, a philosopher. 
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J.-M. Richards 


1951 THE PRINCE’S VISION REALIZED 


Somehow exhibitions do get completed, though 
they frequently conform to the tradition of being 
completed a little late. In a special sense the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 may be said to have been com- 
pleted exactly a hundred years late, with the opening 
of the Festival of Britain this month. The Festival 
is not international in scope, but in all other respects 
it answers the 1851 purpose of demonstrating the 
application of art to industry and does so in the 
thoroughgoing fashion which the earlier exhibition, 
in spite of its resounding popular success, altogether 
failed to achieve. 

The Prince Consort, were he to visit the South Bank 
this summer, would immediately recognize the fulfil- 
ment at last, after a whole century of gestation, of the 
project he and Henry Cole dreamed of. It is not on 
record how deeply the Prince was conscious of dis- 
appointment over the absurdities with which the 
Crystal Palace was crowded in the name of art and the 
misplaced ingenuity that stood for the achievements of 
industry. But he must have been aware that the 
exhibits—or at least those exhibits that indicated a 
eonscious exercise of taste, as distinct from the 
machinery and engineering exhibits—-were not going 
to open anybody’s eyes to the revolution that science 
was due to bring about in every sphere of design. A 
hint of it—more than a hint for those who, unlike Mr. 
Ruskin, were not blind to the ‘esthetic significance of 
‘sparkling and of space’*—was indeed offered by the 
building that housed them, but although the Crystal 
Palace is frequently referred to as one of modern 
architecture’s forerunners it had no direct influence. 
Rather than the first monument of a new era it was 
the last monument of a disappearing one, that era of 
inspired engineering which has bequeathed to us the 
masterpieces of Telford, Robert Stephenson and the 
younger Brunel. It was not till three-quarters of a 
century later, when ‘sparkling and space’ had already, 
through various different means, found the way of 
letting some fresh air into the stuffy store-houses of 
Victorian period revivalism, that modern architecture 
discovered its own reflection peering from the glass 
wails of Paxton’s Crystal Palace. 

It has been a long and uphill road which has led 
from the Prince’s, Henry Cole’s and Matthew Wyatt’s 
prophetic words, uttered as a preliminary to 1851— 
words so enlightened in themselves yet so oddly out of 
character with the works to which they gave their ap- 
proval—to the world-wide acceptance in the year 1951 
of a modern architecture nourished by science and 
founding its zsthetic idiom thereon. The road has 
taken a circuitous route—by way of Paris, where a 
series of impressive exhibitions, owing much to the 
pioneer venture in Hyde Park, established once again 
the architectural respectability of creative engineer- 


* ‘It is to this, then, that our Doric and Palladian pride is at last reduced! 
We have vaunted the divinity of the Greek ideal—we have plumed ourselves 
on the purity of our Italian taste—we have cast our whole soul into the 


proportions of pillars, and the relations of orders—and behold the end! Our 


taste, thus exalted and disciplined, is dazzled by the lustre of a few rows of 
panes of glass; and the first principles of architectural sublimity, so far sought, 
are found all the while to have consisted merely in sparkling and in space.’ 
John Ruskin: The Opening of the Crystal Palace Considered in Some of its 
Relations to the Prospect of Art. London, 1854. 


ing, by way of Vienna of the Sezession, of the Brussels 
of Henri van de Velde, of the Deutsche Werkbund and 
its descendant the Bauhaus, of Stockholm, Milan, 
Zurich and many other centres of thought and 
activity, and—last but not least—by way of the 
educational enterprises launched in this country as a 
direct result of the success of the Great Exhibition. 
In their quiet way South Kensington, the Royal 
Society of Arts and their indirect offspring like the 
DIA and the CID have done valiant work and the 
theories they have propounded can now be seen taking 
ractical shape on the South Bank and elsewhere. 
Britain has for the first time this summer instead 
of a few freakish examples of a modern style, a whole 
quarter where the twentieth century Englishman can 
wander about in a world of his own making. 
The Prince Consort, knowing (as he had good 
reason to) the obstacles that stand in every reformer’s 
eps would not perhaps have been surprised that it 


has taken just a hundred years for his ideas to achieve 


full-scale realization in the city where they were so 
earnestly conceived. Though some of its aspects might 
surprise him a little, it is not likely that he would have 
any difficulty in recognizing his offspring. He would 
find it the more easy to do so if he had been permitted 
to watch the events that accompanied its birth, since 
1851 and 1951 have found themselves involved in 
much the same difficulties and controversies. If Hyde 
Park had its Col. Sibthorp, the South Bank has had its 
equivalent in the shape of an intransigeant press 
baron; if rumours were put about that the exhibition 
in Hyde Park would bring the riff-raff of Europe 
thronging round its doors, rumour has _ likewise 
asserted that an exhibition on the South Bank will 
bring all the traffic of London to a standstill. And a 
mere plague of sparrows is nothing to the problems— 
whether economic, political or meteorological—that 
the Festival organizers have had to overcome. 

In spite of these problems, the South Bank ex- 
hibition—together with its adjuncts at Battersea and 


_Poplar—is clearly destined to be a triumphant success. 


Apart from its intrinsic merits, the mere fact that it 
has been conceived and built in a contemporary 
spirit, with no sign of the compromise usually thought 
necessary in order to placate conservative and official 
taste, is sufficient triumph in itself. In August a special 
issue of the REVIEW will illustrate and analyse the 
South Bank exhibition in detail. Since it represents the 
biggest concentration of modern architecture with 
which the British public has yet been confronted, it 
will then be the REVIEW’s duty to criticize it in 
accordance with the most exacting standards. Mean- 
while the preliminary pictures on the facing page 
and this brief introduction have as their purpose to’ 
welcome it as a bravely conceived undertaking, to 
salute the efforts of Gerald Barry, director-general, 
and Hugh Casson, director of architecture, and to state 
that, whatever faults the critics may find, the ex- 
hibition is in the literal sense epoch-making. With 
its completion the idea that animated the Prince 
Consort in 1851 at last finds appropriate expression. 
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FIRST LOOK AT THE SOUTH BANK 


Centrepiece of the 1951 Festival of Britain is the South Bank 
Exhibition which faces the Thames (on a site partly cleared by 
bombing, previously occupied by derelict industrial buildings), 
between County Hall and Waterloo Bridge. The exhibition is de- 
signed to show what the modern world owes to British achieve- 
ments, particularly in science and industrial 
design. At the same time it will tell the story 
of the British people at work and at play, in 
industry, transport, the farm, on the seas, in 
sport and at leisure. The photographs on this 
page provide a first glimpse of the exhibition, 
to be fully illustrated in the August issue. 


1, the temporary facade of the Royal 
Festival Hall and the Shot Tower seen 
from the Lion and the Unicorn build- 
ing. Waterloo Bridge can be seen in the 
distance. Boxes, 4, suspended from steel 
bipods and connected by corridors form, 


with the offices below, the Administration 
building. Architects are the Architects 
Co-operative Partnership. 5 is the 
Transport and Communications building 
designed by Arcon. The ground floor is 
open and laid out to display heavy 
exhibits such as railway engines. Behind 
the fully glazed upper facade an aircraft 
is suspended. 6 shows the lettering on the 
west end of the Television building, de- 


signed by the Festival Typography Panel 
(see AR, March, 51, pages 193-194). 
The Dome of Discovery designed by Ralph 
Tubbs, seen in 7 from the staircase of 


6 


the Power and Production building, in 8 
from the staircase of the Sea and Ships 
building and in 9 from its own stair- 
case looking up at the Dome. 10 is an 


2, the south-west facade of the Lion and 
the Unicorn pavilion, designed by R. Y. 
Goodden and R. D. Russell. The eye- 
shaped windows are intended to provide 
a pattern of sunlight inside the building, 
and the louvres conceal the view of 
Hungerford Bridge. 3, the interior of the 
Lion and the Unicorn pavilion. The 
birds have been released from their cage 
by the lion and the unicorn—twin symbols 
of British character and tradition. On the 
end wall is a mural by Edward Bawden 
depicting English country life. 


abstract of a ship’s hull in the form 
of a canopy in the Sea and Ships 
building, designed by Basil Spence 
and Partners. 
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“GE Housecraft centre, Bridgetown, Barbados, illustrated on page 284. 


[3 official architecture in the 


eS Introduction by Ralph Crowe; Government Architect and Planning Officer of Barbados, 1947-50 


iy Architecture in the West Indies has no roots in the region or in the Carib people. 
YY ‘It is all derived from Europe. All through the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, the age of prosperity for these islands, fine buildings were 
being erected. Most of these, it is true, were for public purposes, but the standard 
‘set was quickly adopted by the settled Europeans and the wealthier coloured 
population producing a good general Georgian ‘Colonial’ style. This style, al- 
though not universal, is sufficiently distributed for a thread to be recognized run- 
ning through all permanent building. Craftsmen in wood and plaster were 
imported by successive Governors and the Royal Engineers attached to the 
“Military Garrisons contributed to a high level of building. The history of this phase 
‘of West Indian architecture has already been documented.* We are here con- 
cerned with building to-day and the immediate influences upon it. 
During the hundred years 1825-1925, the struggle of the sugar industry and the 
attendant economic strain threw the West Indians very much upon their own 
resources. The practical man was in great demand and although the first require- 
ment of shelter: was partly satisfied, congestion of buildings, carrying every sort of 
applied decoration, has made the towns as unsuitable for modern traffic as a 
Bae medieval village but without its charm. In rural districts, the same buildings, 
ee viewed from a distance, offend even more. Each colony had and still has its 
eh official Public Works Department, but a Public Works Department is not pri- 
: me marily concerned with architecture. There were none of the influences which have 


produced the approach to building in Europe to-day. The architect therefore is a 


oa new and strange creature in the West Indies and it is not surprising that in many 
, ee quarters his functions are misunderstood, his value doubted and his existence 

Ve viewed with some suspicion. 
A small number of private architects appeared in the larger colonies some years 
before, but in 1943 the Development and Welfare Organization provided a central 
advisory service for the West Indies consisting of a Town Planning Adviser with a 
technical staff of four. This organization resulted from the report of the West 
, India Royal Commission that visited the British West Indies in 1938-39, following 
Be AW ALY disturbancés that had taken place in the years immediately preceding. It recom- 
a mended that an annual grant of £1,000,000 should be accorded to the Caribbean 
Colonies from the United Kingdom exchequer for a period of twenty years, and 
that, this. fund should be administered by a Comptroller, assisted by a number of 
advisers for assistance in education, health services, slum clearance and housing, 
the creation of labour departments and the provision of social welfare facilities. By 
1947 an architect or architect-planner had been appointed to 2 -Rartiados, Windward 

“* Treasure in the Caribbean by A. W. Ackworth, Pleiades Books, 1949. 
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Islands, Leeward asd sad tote to Jamaica and 
&s Trinidad. With this achievement it was decided to disband the central office in 


‘1947. 
ie Only the larger colonies have simple by-laws; the smaller ones have none. 


Development proceeds with little or no control and the architect’s first task is to 
show that he has more to offer society than the practical man who builds for to-day 
but forgets that he is laying down a permanent feature perhaps for a hundred years. 
) In the face of a rapidly growing population this would appear to be:sélf-evident, 
but many interests are involved and because the architect has so recently arrived 
a upon the scene, this is not very readily accepted. 
a Each colony has different local resources of building materials; coral-limestone 
in Barbados, clay. in Trinidad and timber in Trinidad, Jamaica, British: Honduras 
and British Guiana. These are but a few examples. A cement factory is now under 
construction in Jamaica and gypsum plaster is being produced near Kingston. All 


as . materials not found locally are imported, mostly from the United Kingdom but 
some from Canada and the United States. The agents and merchants. through 
a whom these materials pass add-to a landed cost already high on account of 
freight charges. | | 


A Building Liaison Officer has been appointed by the Colonial Office to collect 
and distribute building information between all British. Colonies, Slowly the 
a achievement of each colony will be communicated .to the rest and the high standard 
a set by the administrative and military authorities of the eighteenth and early nine- 


s | teenth centuries will again be a contribution which Britain makes to the colonies. 
The West Indies contents. of pages 283-291 
own 
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Leo de Syilas: Government Architect and Planning Officer of Barbados 1945-7 


In common with a number of West 
Indian islands, the Government of 
Barbados created in 1946 a new 
department to undertake the pre- 
paration of a master plan for the 
capital city as well as to co- 
ordinate building programmes for 
housing, education, health and 
other social services within the 
framework of a long term urban 
and rural development plan. 

The Bridgetown master plan, 
prepared during 1946 and 1947, was 
based on draft model legislation for 
the creation of a planning and 
housing authority which had been 
worked out in collaboration with the 
Development and Welfare Planning 
Adviser and the Government of 
Barbados, and constituted a con- 
tinuous background to the general 
work of the new department for the 
first two years of its existence. 


2, new 


bridge 
about. 


EXISTING 
a, cinema. 


NEW WORK 
|, Trafalgar Square. 


position of 


Nelson’s monument. 
3, fire station. 

4, workshops. 

5, government offices. 
6, post office. 

7, 


and round- 


b, warehouses. 

¢, parish church. 

d, government buildings. 
e, careenage. 


The master plan also made it pos- 
sible to establish a general system 
of priorities for projects which the 
Department was to undertake. 

The plan aimed at giving a 
general answer to all questions con- 
cerned with new housing develop- 
ment and slum clearance so _ that 
pilot schemes in this field could be 
undertaken against the long term 
background of housing development 
for the following ten year period. 
In view of the extremely serious 
traffic congestion the plan proposed 
a road development system which 
also indicated, by means of its 
zoning recommendations, where sites 
for projects should best be located. 

It is regrettable to record that the 
Government of Barbados has failed 
up to the present to pass into law 
the draft legislation setting up the 
machinery to implement this plan. 
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This building is for training 
secondary school children and young 
people who have left school in 
domestic science, and has been used 


for experiments in training nutri- 
tion and welfare workers. It is 
planned round a central patio, and 
includes a main demonstration and 
practical room, equipped for 
cookery (by gas, oil, electricity and 
charcoal pot), and laundry work. 
There is also a large needlecraft 
room and, attached to the main 
building, a small cottage unit for 
classes in housewifery and home 
management. The architect was re- 
quired to design these three main 


elements so that a senior instructor . 


could generally supervise the classes 
simultaneously from one point. 

Eighteen-inch thick cross walls 
of solid coral stone masonry, 
spanned by laminated plank timber 
trusses, carry corrugated asbestos 
roofing. A clerestory gives light 
and ventilation to the centre. 

No timber was used structurally 
where it could not be removed 
without damaging the masonry in 
case of termite attack. 
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|, girls’ wash room. 2, staff room. 3,” patio. 4, 
needlework room. 5, platform. 6, cookery 
demonstration room. 7, storeroom. 8, kitchen. 9, 
shower and w.c. 10, bedroom, ||, living room. 
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1, the central patio of the housecraft centre. 2, the main entrance. 


Queen’s College is a first grade 
Girls’ Secondary School housed in 
two old and inadequate buildings 
in Bridgetown. Between the two 
main buildings was a timber struc- 
ture used as a science laboratory. 
but attempts to repair it revealed 
it to be so dilapidated that the 
Board of Governors decided to 
demolish it and rebuild. A new 
position was chosen to allow a clear 
site for the designer if the school 
is rebuilt in the future. The new 
science laboratory and _ housecraft 
centre will then serve the new 
school. Until rebuilding takes place 
the old and new buildings have been 
connected by a covered way. 
Requirements were a_ general 


Ralph Crowe: Government Architect and Planning Officer of Barbados 1947-50 


3, the new laboratory and housecraft centre. The existing headmistress’s house is behind. 
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science laboratory for thirty pupils, 
suitable for lectures, demonstrations 
and individual experiment in 
chemistry and physics, a housecraft 
centre for the same number and 
its store and preparation room. 

As housecraft activities take up 
more space than science, the house- 
craft centre is on the first floor 
extending over cantilevered 
balcony.on one side. These canti- 
levered sections form the necessary 
protection from sun and rain for 
the ground floor windows. 

The structure consists of coral 
limestone piers supporting an en- 
cased steel beam for the first floor 
and timber roof trusses. Panels and 
cupboards are plastered and colour- 
washed hollow’ concrete blocks. 
First floor is of pre-cast reinforced 
concrete slabs 16 inches wide. All 
services are accessible in vertical 
ducts or in a trench with removable 


4, the science laboratory on the ground floor and 5, the cantilever 


covers in the ground floor. Drainage 
is closed in acid-resisting pipes and 
traps running in the trench. 
Coral-limestone piers are unplas- 
tered. Floors have four-inch T and 
G wood boarding for sitting areas 
and six-inch square concrete tiles 


1 i 
4 
4 
/ \ 
site plan 
key |, existing school blocks. 2, new science block. 3, existing headmistress’s house. 4, existing hall. 
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for working areas. Doors, windows, 
fitments and furniture are locally 
made of imported soft-wood and are 
painted. Workbench tops, chain 
seats and backs are treated with 
acid-resisting solution which gives 
a polished black finish. 


science laboratory and h aft tre 


ed balcony of the housecraft centre on the second. 
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Ralph Crowe: Government Architect and Planning Officer of Barbados 1947-50 


Bridgetown suffers from serious 
ribbon development and this hous- 
ing estate is intended to relieve the 
congestion within the city area. It 
is approximately a mile and a half 
from the city centre, on undeveloped 
land between two radial roads. 
Some 300 acres were purchased by 
the Government, 200 acres of which 
are used for a stock breeding station 
and other experiments by the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
remaining 100 acres for housing 
development. The housing area is 
separated from the Department of 
Agriculture’s area and will be served 
by buses; it is also intended to 
include eventually an infant school, 
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local shops and a playing field in 
the layout. 

Part One of the scheme consists 
of thirty-eight terrace houses which 
all face north-east, the direction of 
the prevailing wind. Accommodation 
provided includes living room; one, 
two or three bedrooms; kitchen; 
shower bath and w.c. Densities are 
up to forty-eight houses per acre, 
but this does not appear  over- 
crowded because of the terrace 
construction. Each house, which 
has a minimum of 2,000 square feet, 
is divided from its neighbour by a 
cactus hedge and has a stone wall 
with a back gate on to the access 
road behind. Houses are constructed 
of 6-inch coral-limestone walls plas- 
tered inside, rendered and colour- 
washed outside. Floors are of sus- 
pended timber and timber purlins 
support a corrugated asbestos roof. 
Windows are solid wood with top 
lining shutters. 

The houses in Part Two of the 
scheme provide the same accom- 
modation as in Part One with the 
exception that shower baths and 
w.c.’s are contained in a four-square 
sanitary unit at the intersection of 
four sites in order to economise in 
piping, plumbing and _ drainage. 
Existing standards provide no 
shower baths, an earth pit at the 
bottom of the garden, and a public 
stand pipe, anything up to 800 
yards from the house for water, 
which has to be transported in 
a pail carried on the _ head. 
It will be seen therefore’ that 
the four-square unit, though far 
from ideal, is a big advance. Houses 
are built of prefabricated wall units 
manufactured principally from the 
waste fibre of the sugar industry. 
They are grooved on the four edges, 
and concrete, reinforced if required, 
is poured into the cavity horizon- 
tal or vertical where the two units 
meet. Details of the system, with 
costs, are given in full on page 
322. (Precast reinforced concrete 


’ door frames, window frames, purlins 


and corners were used. Roofing is 
corrugated asbestos. There are top- 
lining louvred shutters in the window 
frames. 

A space standard of 48 square 
feet per person with sex segrega- 
tion after the age of five years was 
adopted in both Parts. 


2 pine housing estate 


6 and 7 are individual houses in part two. Exteriors are colour 
washed brown, pink, blue, yellow or grey. 8, the path running centrally 
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he 


between the two groups of houses at the north end of the site. 9, 
only terrace in part two. 10, the estate seen from the west. 
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11, the south end of part one of the Pine housing estate looking nort 
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The site for this school, which is 
in the centre of a residential area 
of the capital city of British Guiana, 
was already occupied by a large 
school building in a serious state of 
decay, with a relatively modern 
assembly hall. The programme 
called for a new school building 
incorporating the existing assembly 
hall. As the whole of Georgetown 
is below sea level, buildings are 
traditionally raised on pilotis to 
guard against flooding and to get 
maximum benefit from the prevail- 
ing easterly winds. 

The standard accommodation is 
based on 20 square feet per pupil 
in classes of 30. There are 10 stan- 
dard classrooms, in addition to 
biology laboratory, general science 
laboratory, geography classroom, 
business training classroom, library 
and two sixth form classrooms, 
which are on the first and second 
floors, a large part of the ground 
floor being left open as a covered 
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Leo de Syllas: Government Architect and Pianning Officer of Barbados 1945-7 


first floor plan 


key 


|, business training. 2, art room. 3, library. 4, classrooms. 5, rest 
room. 6, assembly hall. 7, domestic science. 8, needlecraft. 9, covered 
play space. 10, geography. ||, janitress. 12, entrance hall. 13, games 
mistress. 14, biological laboratory. |5, preparation room. 16, general 


science; laboratory. 
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girls’ high school 


play space. A domestic science 
room annexe was required in a 
separate building, which could be 
used for evening classes. 

With the frequent, almost hori- 
zontal driving rain, typical of this 
region, it is necessary to shut all 
windows for short periods. To pro- 
vide adequate ventilation at such 
times the building is designed with 
continuous open vents set back at 
ceiling level and protected from the 
rain. With these vents are incor- 
porated projecting hardwood brise- 
soleil which protect the rooms from 
direct sunshine whilst allowing the 
air to move freely and reflecting 
sunlight from the upper surfaces of 
the louvres. 

Continuous air inlet vents are 
also constructed at skirting level. 
Partition walls on the gallery access 
side of the building have louvred 
openings at ceiling level to allow 
additional cross ventilation. 

The building, which rests on rein- 
forced concrete columns, is wholly 
constructed of greenheart hardwood 
from first floor level on a grid of 
12 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. The roof 
is of corrugated asbestos. Ceilings 
are lined in }-inch insulation board. 
All woodwork is painted. Floors are 
in polished purpleheart hardwood. 


13, the west elevation and 14, the south and west elevations. 15 
shows the hardwood brise-soleil which protect the open vents from 
driving rain. 


16, east end of the north elevation showing entrance and glazed 
* hall and staircase-well. 288 
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17, the flag-post and access balcony above the main entrance. 18, detail of roof at south-west corner of the open first and second floor galleries. 


girls’ high school 
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J. G. Rose: Executive Architect to the Windward Islands 


These primary schools replace 
inadequate one-room wooden build- 
ings which have long been unfit for 
use, or are in districts not previously 
possessing a school; they are based 
on standards laid down by R. 
Gardner4Medwin, Town Planning 
Adviser to the Comptroller of 
Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies from 1945 to 1947. In 
that period three prototype schools 
were built. Since then twelve 
schools have been added in the four 
islands. 

The schools provide for the sub- 
division of children into age groups 
with separate classrooms and craft- 
rooms, lavatories and cloakrooms 
and a unit of three classrooms con- 
vertible into an assemblv hall and 
stage. Sites chosen are large enough 
to include a school playing field. 
Theoretically space allowances are 
10 sq. ft. for juniors and 15 sq. ft. 
for seniors, but lack of trained 
teachers and an ever increasing 
school population make these stan- 
dards difficult to maintain. 

Materials used are the _ local 
rubble stone for walling, reinforced 
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key 


1, wood store. 2, handicraft. 3, senior class- 
room. 4, teachers’ room. 5, stage. 6, assembly 
hall. 7, domestic science. 8, entrance porch. 
9, infant classroom. 
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two primary schools 


20 and 21, the covered way which runs 
round the east and north sides of the 
Vide Bouteille School at St. Lucia. 22, the 
school hall looking north towards the stage 
and 23, entrance porchat the south end. 24 
shows an outdoor classroom which is 
situated to the east of the main school 
building near the domestic science room. 


25 and 26, the River Sallee School, Grenada, from the playing field. 


with panel infilling of louvres, 
shutters and glazed windows, a 
wood roof with corrugated asbestos 
covering, wood and grano floors. 
Bright coloured paints and distem- 
pers are used internally. 

The buildings illustrated have 
been erected by the Public Works 
Department under the direction of 
Mr. Clarence Renwick, Superinten- 
dent of Works in Grenada and Mr. 
Curtis Knight, Colonial Engineer in 
St. Lucia. Building costs vary from 
ls. 6d. to 2s. per foot cube and £18 
to £25 per place. 


key 
|, handicraft block. 2, lavatory block. 3, housecraft block. 4, staff | 


room. 5, assembly hall. 6, senior classrooms. 
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J. G. Rose: Executive Architect of the Windward Islands 


27 
This group of buildings replaces 


an old medical outpost and serves 
the north end of the island, supple- 
menting a 200 bed hospital in the 
capital town. It was required to be 
a pavilion type building with 32 
beds. a small operating theatre, 
laboratory and _ dispensary, and 
quarters for a_ residential doctor, 
dispenser. matron and seven nurses 
and servants. The site is an open 
pastureland about 800 feet above the 
sea and sloping towards the wind- 
ward coast. 

Wards, administration and 
kitchens are linked by a covered 
way, the residential buildings being 
set apart elsewhere on the site. 
Water comes from a regional supply 
.,system and storage tanks have been 
_instaJled on an upper floor over the 
entrance. Lighting is from a diesel 
oil generating plant with batteries. 
A limited supply of hot water is 
provided by solar heating systems 
on the roof of each ward block. 
Fuel for cooking and washing is 
local firewood. The drainage system 
was designed by the Public Health 


27, the administration block seen from the nurses’ quarters. 


Engineering Unit and consists of a key 

series of septic tanks for soil drains / es |, servants. 2, male block. 3, kitchen. 4, admini- 

and soakaways for stormwater. jf stration. 5, maternity and female block. 6, 
2 ; M.O.’s house. 8, staff quarters. 


Eaves gutters have been omitted to f 
reduce mosquito breeding and roof- 
water discharges into shallow con- 
crete gutters at ground level. 
Walls are rubble masonry with 
stones from _ neighbouring river 
beds and concrete blocks using a 
local form of laterite, rendered 
inside and outside. Roofs are timber 
with corrugated asbestos covering 
and fibreboard ceilings. Floors are 
| granolithic, terrazzo, coloured 
I cement tile and, in the wards, 
masonite sheets laid in mastic on a 
screed. Joinery is Trinidad red cedar 
and teak. 
The buildings were erected by 
competitive tender at a cost of 
£32,000, that is £1,000 per bed. 
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28, the maternity and female 
block and 30, the male block, 
both east elevations. 29, the 
kitchen and 31, the head 
doctor’s house. 
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“ee On the facing page, looking towards 


the partly finished structure of the 
gymnasium on the roof of the Unité 
a@ Habitation. The photograph brings 
out with particular clarity the close 
relationship between Le Corbusier’s 
paintings and buildings (referred to 
by A. D. B. Sylvester in February, 
pp. 80-89). Further photographs of 
the roofscape are on page 301. 


LE CORBUSIER’S 


| CRITICISM 


UNITE D’HABITATION 


Le Corbusier’s Unite d’Habitation in Marseilles has been more disagreed about 


than any other building going up anywhere since the war—besides being the sub- 


ject of wilder rumours. As a fair sample of the diverse opinions which informed 


observers maintain about it, here is a discussion held recently by members of the 
Housing Division of the London County Council Architect’s Department and 
their guests; it serves as introduction to a full account of the building which will 
be published later, and as a further contribution to the venture into architectural 


criticism which was launched last month. It will be.seen that, however much 
speakers differed about the social and structural aspects of the Unite d’Habita- 
tion, about its aesthetic qualities—and in particular, curiously enough, the 


‘humanity’ of its scale—there was no disagreement at all. 


Kenneth Easton At the end of the war the Marseilles 
Municipality commissioned Le Corbusier to help them 
solve their housing problem and in doing this presented 
him with a full-scale opportunity of realizing the ideas 
of a lifetime—the design and erection of a vertical 
garden city. After 25 years of paper planning and pro- 
duction of evolutionary projects, Unité d’Habitation 
No. 1 has taken shape and is now nearing completion. 
This building and the ideas behind it have probably 
engendered more heat ‘for and against’ than any other 
building since the war and it is our purpose here to 
invite first-hand reports from six architects who have 
recently made the pilgrimage to Marseilles. My contri- 
bution therefore must be broad and brief. 

Before going to Marseilles I had collected some 
general information about the four sites, the seven 
governments and the three contractors who had gone 
down during the progress of building and I had pored 
over and speculated upon the published information 
and the progress photographs that were available. It 
seemed to me that this elegant rectangle raised up on 
pilotis, housing 1,600 people in two-storeyed flats and 
providing most of the amenities of a neighbourhood 
unit, was clearly the fusion of ideas of two men—Cor- 
busier the social philosopher and Corbusier the modern 
romantic architect. 

It seemed clear too that the complete integration of 
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structure and form and the high degree of standard- 
ization should fulfil Corbusier’s claims that the building 
would be speedily and economically built; the vague 
reports that work was rather slow and that costs were 
mounting alarmingly seemed difficult to credit. The in- 
ternal planning itself, the thin slices of double-storeyed 
living accommodation 12 feet wide and 60 feet long, 
lit only at the ends, and served only by internal roads, 
artificially lit and ventilated, seemed more doubtful, 
and this sort of doubt struck at the whole economic 
conception of planning vertical houses. 

However, as a background to the building I decided 
to first take stock of Marseilles and the Marseillais. 

The second city of France, and surely her first for 
noise and perpetual bustle, is Mediterranean rather 
than French in its way of life. Its vigorous and multi- 
tudinous inhabitants, a fifth of whom I believe are 
Italian, live, eat, shop, and carry out their business in 
the open air along the wide boulevards of their busy 
caneliere and around the picturesque harbour and 
horseshoe of sunny quays of the Vielle Port. 

How, I wondered, could 1,600 of this essentially 
‘agora-minded’ and volatile community ever be hap- 
pily contained in this great rectangle on the outskirts 
of the town? 

Mixed feelings, however, do leave one with an open 
mind and it was in this state that I boarded the tram 
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which left the boulevards and the high buildings of the 
town behind, passed the stadium and the villas dotted 
among the eucalyptus and olive trees of the outskirts 
and fetched up level with a contractor’s board an- 
nouncing that this was ‘Unité d’Habitation No. 1’ and 
that Le Corbusier was the architect. (Two facts which, 
by the way, are known to everyone in Marseilles.) 

At first sight the building looks deceptively small, 

the seventeen storeys sitting on the truly heroic pilotis 
seems a masterpiece of deliberate understatement. 
Scale, the treatment of planes, patterns and surfaces 
are as magnificent as the bad finish of the precast con- 
crete work is deplorable. Both inside and out—and this 
includes the jeu d’esprit on the roof—I found a build- 
ing which was always interesting and often exciting. 
The demonstration flat which is completed and furn- 
ished makes magnificent use of its 1,000 square feet 
(costing about £1,100 before devaluation) and has ex- 
cellent services and equipment. 
_ Of course if you are not wildly enthusiastic during 
or immediately after a visit to any Corbusier building 
it is unlikely that you ever will be, and later, after I had 
left the site and had recovered myself physically and 
mentally, I found some doubts, which are summarized 
in the following questions, still persisting. 

1. Does the whole approach and conception of 
Unité give us the sort of building which can pro- 
perly fulfil our current sociological functions? 

2. Have the full benefits of such a scheme been 
curtailed by limiting it to one block instead of to 
a group of blocks? 

3. Will the final capital cost make it a failure 
in quite another way by demanding rentals 
which are too high for the people for whom it has 
been designed? 

4. Is this the beginning of vertical housing in 
concentrated densities and if so is it a solution 
which we ean accept and agree to develop in this 
country? 

I shall not attempt to answer these questions now 
but simply throw them out for discussion. 


Moholi and King Although Unité is on a monumental 
scale it should not be regarded only for its archi- 
tectural features. It is the culmination of twenty-six 
years’ study of urban development, and its sociological 
significance is perhaps more important to planners 
than its architectural conception. Indeed its archi- 
tecture is the physical expression of certain sociological 
precepts. 

For the first time Le Corbusier is now executing the 
ideas which he has for so long propounded in his 
writings. And like all great artists he has in many 
respects relied on intuition rather than scientific 
method and analysis in order to create a building 
which will fulfil its anticipated social functions. 

The Unité must not be considered as the ultimate 
realization since it is proposed to be the first of a num- 
ber, which will then comprise his long cherished dream 
of une cité-jardin verticale. Its name is a guide to its 
accommodation, since it is designed for the social life of 
a small community. In addition to 330 flats for 1,600 
people (at a density of 189 to the acre) it will contain a 
post office, a shopping centre on the 7th and 8th floors, 
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a library and restaurant, an hotel for guests, club- 
rooms, a clinic on the top floor and a running-track and 
gymnasium on the roof; while a swimming-bath and a 
school are sited in the 114 acre grounds surrounding 
the building. These, by contrast in size, will provide a 
foil to the architectural mass of the building. 

Perhaps a comparison between Unité and one of 
London’s largest blocks of flats will help to clarify some 
of the more tangible town-planning factors involved. 
Dolphin Square, Westminster, is one of the most ‘luxuri- 
ous’ blocks of flats erected during the inter-war period; 
designed as a quadrangle, its multi-storeys enclose an 
area laid out with gardens, terraces and tennis courts, 
and cater for different sized families. It has its own 
restaurants, dance hall, laundry, gymnasia and squash 
courts. The whole conception aims to provide a social 
refuge from the immensity of London. Occupying a 
site of 7} acres, its population density is 415 persons 
an acre, a figure that far exceeds the maximum density 
of 200 persons an acre for London advocated in the 
County of London Plan. Although this figure is con- 
siderably greater than the density of the Unité 
d’Habitation (139 per acre) can we truthfully say that 
Dolphin Square has a closer resemblance to a beehive 
than Unité? A balanced judgment can only be made 
when other Unités have been erected and occupied for 
some years, and I therefore leave the issue as a matter 
for your conjecture. (Further interesting density 
comparisons are the proposed LCC development at 
Princes Way, Wimbledon, where 1,600 people are to be 
housed in an ‘open’ park site of 27 acres and the 
residential area of Lansbury (Poplar and Stepney): 
12 acres, 1,500 persons, 125 per acre.) 


Max Gooch In explaining the structure (which is my 
contribution to this symposium) the clearest way is to 
start from the individual flat and work outwards. 


of feet 
Unite d’Habitation, Marseilles 
population 1,600 
area 11.5 acres 
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The Architectural Review, May 1951 


With 1,600 persons closely packed into one block, 
sound insulation obviously becomes’a major problem, 
and this has probably been the greatest single factor 
influencing Le Corbusier’s structural design. Each flat 
is a box, complete in itself, made up of light prefabri- 
cated panels of dry construction whose dimensions are 
based on the Modulor. These boxes are assembled in- 
side the structural frame, but do not touch it directly. 
They rest on joists of pressed steel spanning between 
= frames, but insulated from them by pads of 
ead. 

The main structure of the block is of in situ rein- 
forced concrete, and the shuttering for this is quite 
crude, being knocked together from rough timber. 
There is no use of standard metal moulds as one might 
have expected. However, the concrete comes out re- 
markably clean. Only at every third floor is there a 
solid concrete slab, to provide a fire-break. The inter- 
mediate floors are of the same type of dry construction. 
Outside the main frame the floor slabs cantilever to 
form balconies, and on these stands the exterior clad- 
ding of precast slabs and grilles. The rough finish of 
these precast elements has surprised some people 
familiar with the precision of the Pavillon Suisse, but 
I think this is quite deliberate, and that Corbusier 
realized that an assemblage of smooth precise slabs on 
this scale would be intolerable, a point borne out, in 
my opinion, by some recent American office-blocks. 
On the in situ work of the ground floor too the board- 
marks are clearly shown (beton brut), and all this seems 
to me a great contribution to the architectural hand- 
ling of concrete. 

The main structural frame, seventeen storeys high, 
stands on the sel artificiel—the classical Corbusier 
device as used in the Pavillon Suisse—some 30 feet 
above the natural ground. This massive slab collects 
the point loads from the closely spaced columns above 
and transmits them to the huge portal-framed pilotis. 


Right, one of the 
massive pilotis 
which carry thewhole 
load of the seven- 
teen storey building, 
and house various 
pipes and mech- 
anical services in 
their thickness. 


As an example of the careful study which Corbusier 
gives to form it is said that he spent several months 
arriving at the exact form for these pilotis, and in his 
Paris office is a precise model of one of them in plaster, 
about five feet high. 


Thurston Williams What I have to say is entirely im- 
promptu—an attempt to recall certain immediate 
personal sensations on visiting the site. In the first 
place I was impressed by the fact that Unité seemed 
less vast than I had expected; this is probably due to 
the excellent proportioning of the building (though 
how far this in turn is due to the Modulor I would not 


These sketch plans and elevations afford a means of relating 
the Marseilles flats to two London schemes. The first, Dolphin 
Square, Westminster, reputed to be the largest block of flats in 
Europe. This has a total population of 3,000 people as against 
1,600 people in the Unité d’Habitation and 1,500 in the 


Dolphin Square, Westminster \ 


second comparative example, part of the Lansbury neighbour- 
hood, East London, which is now under construction. 


population 3,000 


area 7.25 acres 


personsjacre 415 
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Lansbury (Poplar and Stepney) 


population 1,500 
area 12 acres 
personsjacre 125 
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like to say). The use of strong colour in the reveals of 
the balconies is perhaps a bit violent but when the 
whole building is completed in this manner we will be 
able to judge better whether this use of colour has 
achieved its object which is presumably to lighten the 
dead character of so much exposed concrete. 

Generally speaking one would say that the esthetic 
quality of the conception is beyond. dispute; the photo- 
graphs here will enlarge upon that better than I can. 
But in execution the performance falls rather short, 
the constructional methods being almost medizeval in 
their crudity. This is particularly unfortunate where 
the reinforced concrete so handled is left exposed. My 
own criticisms, however, are of a more sociological 
character. Firstly, the attempt at completeness made 
by the inclusion of shops, post office, library, clinic, 
etc., within one single building must be a limitation to 
the social life of the inhabitants; one can well imagine 
that the housewife will have little need and less in- 
clination ever to leave the building at all for days on 
end. And this seems particularly unfitting to the 
temperament of such people as the Marseillais. The 
conception seems to dominate rather than to liberate. 

Finally, there are those rumours about rising cost of 
the project; and unless the final rentals are within the 
reach of the workers for whom it was originally planned, 
it will have failed in its principal objective. 


w. G. Howell I don’t think it is possible to understand 
the Unité as a contribution tourban architecture if it is 
considered merely in its present isolated setting. 

When Corbusier was called in to build apartments 
for the Marseilles Municipality, no plan of development 
for the city existed, and the lack of any such plan is 
reflected in the chaotic rebuilding in the old port. It is 
unlikely that anything built in an unplanned milieu 
can produce out of the blue a patch of balanced 
urbanism. Therefore I suggest that, in discussing this 
aspect of the project, we examine it as it is used in the 
plan for St. Dié. 

This post-war project by Corbusier for rebuilding a 
small town in the Vosges represents the most recent 
development of his ideas on urbanism. In the plan, 
Corbusier shows eight Unités, closely related to broad 


on the same principle as Marseilles, linked by pedestrian ways leading to the 
town centre. 


pedestrian ways leading into and through a series of 
‘piazzas,’ from which runs another broad pedestrian 
route across the river to a place d’industrie, the centre 
of gravity of a group of factories which stretch along 
the river-bank. All vehicular traffic is isolated on 
different levels. 

The eight Unités form a series of vertical streets 
within a few minutes’ walk of the town centre, and are 
set in a landscaped park with schools disposed around 
them. Then, from this highly concentrated centre 
(something like 250 people to the acre), long ribbons of 
low houses run out into the countryside along park- 
ways, which are separated from the main approach 
roads to the town. These two, the vertical street related 
to the piazza and the horizontal street radiating into 
the countryside, are clearly differentiated in the plan, 
each an imaginative interpretation of a particular way 
of living. 

The only reservation I would make here is that I 
would like to see a higher proportion of houses—in St. 
Dié the proportion is three persons in flats to every one 
in the houses, though there seem to be provisional sites 
for more houses. 

Bearing in mind this setting one may discount 
Thurston Williams’s fear that there would be no incen- 
tive for the housewife ever to leave the building. What 
in fact Corbusier has suggested is that the people living 
in flats should be given the choice of communal facili- 
ties and services both in their own buildings and in 
the town centre five minutes’ distant. We give them 
no such choice, but force them always to go out. Cor- 
busier also makes it possible for those who live on the 
ground to shop or haveadrink eight storeys up, whereas 
the flats we build are inaccessible to non-residents. 

Two further points we should study in this exciting 
and beautiful building—first, the idea of a whole 
structure, a whole set of components, a whole series of 
spaces, designed on a system of dimensions all harmoni- 
cally related, and all related to the human figure. 
Everyone who has seen the building testifies to the 
human and domestic quality of the building, con- 
trasting with what Easton has called the heroic scale of 
the pilotis. To what extent the quality of the building 
derives from the use of such a geometrical system, or 
to what extent it is a result of the handling of such a 
system by a very great artist, we might discuss. 

The other idea which seems most relevant to us is 
the development of the principle of the deep, narrow- 
frontage flat. The saving in external walling, main- 
tenance cost and heating must be enormous, and if you 
want to know just how exciting and generous an in- 
terior of these proportions can be, I can only advise you 
to go to Marseilles. 


Philip Powel! My immediate reaction is that this is a 
very lovely building—even the trial colours on the bal- 
conies. Some speakers have objected to these, and I 
would agree that anybody with pretensions to ‘good 
taste’ would not like them. I found their strength 
stimulating. (Especially, I remember a very wicked 
green.) 

The poor craftsmanship in the handling of the con- 
crete was very evident—as it happens, most effective 
in the case of the in-situ work and probably giving an 
intentionally rough effect. But I am not so sure I agree 
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7 Above, Le Corbusier’s plan for St. Dié in the Vosges, with its eight blocks of flats 
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Le Corbusier’s Unite d’Habitation 


1, the south end of the roof with the 
solarium on the left and the structural 
framework of the cafeteria beyond. 
Below the vent is an open-air garden 
for children, surrounded by low walls and visible in the drawing, 2. 3, 
the vent at the north end of the roof with one wall of the gymnasium on 
the right. 4, looking up the inside of one of the vents. 5, general view of the 
roof looking north. The cafeteria is in the foreground. 
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Le Corbusier’s Unite d’Habitation 


key 


|, internal thorough- 
fare. 2, gymnasium. 3, 
cafe and sun terrace. 
at. 4, cafeteria, 5, child- 
ren’s playground. 6, 
health centre. 7, 
creche. 8, nursery. 
hd 9, pub. 10, youth 

Fe clubs and workshops. 
11, communal laundry 
and drying rooms. !2, 
Above, avonometric drawing of the 
fi 14, standard two- Unité d’ Habitation. 7, view from 


aod the north-west of the building 
which was intended for the lower 
paid workers of Marseilles, and is 
due to be finished this summer. 
The overall plan dimensions are 460 ft. by 80 ft. 8, view below the overhang of the building, showing the pattern 
left by the rough formwork. 9, detail of the balconies and brise-soleil. It is suggested in the accompanying 
discussion that the rough finish of the pre-cast concrete units is a deliberate attempt to avoid monotony. 
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with Mr. Gooch that the roughness of the precast con- 
crete work is intentionally contrived to avoid mono- 
tony. 

Incidentally, I tried running round the semi- 
circular end of the running-track. There is no banking 
at the moment, and the bend is so sharp that unless it is 
very steep indeed I visualize runners reaching parapet 
level at full speed and flying off the edge of the 
building. 

But I have been asked to consider how far the Unité 
has an immediate application to our own housing 
problem. The principle of the deep slice plan is, in point 
of fact, traditional to the Victorian terrace-house and 
can be arranged, as in the Unité, to give good light in 
any flat. It would be particularly suitable over here for 
studios. However, I have some doubt about the advis- 
ability, in this country, of a bedroom overlooking a 
living-room except in studios. I would like to see 
double height flats with double height gardens as 
opposed to the minimum size box balconies, even if 
this meant (for financial reasons) the reduction in 
area of some of the rooms inside the flat. That, of 
course, means ‘away with the Housing Manual.’ 

Most people with families of any size prefer houses 
with gardens. But the possibility of twenty- or thirty- 
storey blocks, suggested by the Unité (yet reserved for 
smaller families) mixed with two- or three-storey com- 
pact house-with-garden development, seems to be the 
only rational approach to high-density planning. 

Instead of alternating two- and three-storey houses 
or flats with five-, six- or even eleven-storey blocks of 
flats on, for instance, a thirty-acre site, we might 
divide the site in half, giving one half over to two- and 
three-storey garden terraces and the other half to, say, 
two twenty- or thirty-storey blocks of single, two and 
three room flats, giving, I feel, a happy contrast 
between the domestic, small-scale effect of the houses 
with their small enclosed open spaces and the blocks of 
flats standing in wide public gardens. Of course the 
present system of subsidies might artificially make this 
development, with its increased number of houses, 
more expensive—in which case, scrap the present sub- 
sidies system. And the present by-laws would make a 
thirty-floor block of flats impossible—therefore scrap 
the by-laws too. 


summary The main observations and criticisms that 
arose during the subsequent general discussion are in- 
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corporated in the following summary of the sym- 
posium. 

town planning and social questions It is a com- 
mon mistake to criticize the Unité d’Habitation on the 
grounds that it is isolated by three miles from the true 
social life of Marseilles. But, as the contractor’s notice 
board proclaims, this is Unité d’Habitation No. 1, and, 
as both Easton and Howell in particular pointed out, 
this single building must be considered only in relation 
to other similar and related buildings. In the absence 
of an available plan for Marseilles, Howell referred to 
the project for St. Dié to stress the open ‘participating’ 
nature of each Unité as a counter to the objection made 
by Williams that the building was too self-contained 
and introvert (‘the housewife will have little need and 
less inclination ever to leave the building for days on 
end’). At the moment, it almost looks as if Le Corbusier 
had been sent out into the desert to make his experi- 
ment ‘in safety.’ The St. Dié plan, however, shows five 
(ultimately eight) Unités disposed in relation to and 
‘attracted’ by, a civic centre; and it is hard to suppose 
that what Easton calls an ‘agora-minded’ population 
would fail to take advantage of this. And in this con- 
text it should be stressed that the segregated level of 
pedestrian circulation from Unité to piazza provides 
that trafficless milieu that Venice proves to be so suit- 
able to the Latin temperament and climate. 

‘How much social research was carried out in the 
neighbourhood before the building was _ planned?’ 
Another line of criticism put forward by Cleeve Barr, 
Oliver Cox and Robin Rockel implied that Corbusier’s 
approach had been too arbitrary and abstract and too 
monumental. ‘He is at fault when he suggests that it is 
the task of architecture to create a new way of life.’ It 
is suggested that that is ‘imposing conditions’ on the 
people. And ‘it is interesting that in Moscow Corbusier 
is accused of Fascist tendencies.’ Philip Powell replied 
that by putting people in houses at all you are ‘im- 
posing conditions’ on them; ‘these are simply different 
conditions which, in point of fact, provide better con- 
ditions and greater liberties than any other flat de- 
velopments.’ And as a question of ‘social research,’ 
Corbusier claims that his concept is precisely the result 
of twenty-five years of such research. 

It is unfair to suggest that the Unite is merely an essay 
in the monumental. In the first place, every speaker 
testified to the ‘humanity’ of the scale. Secondly, 
statistics suggest that, in the form of small flat de- 


Left, plans of a typical flat and below, two views of the 
double-height living room. The overall dimension of each 
flat is 12 ft. by 60 ft., lit at each of the narrow ends, which 
face east and west, with magnificent views over the mountains 
and the Mediterranean. 
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Above, a bas-relief of the ‘modulor’ man, on which is based Le Corbusier's 
system of proportions (see Le Corbusier’s Modulor, the System of the Golden 
Mean by Matila Ghyka, AR, February, 1948, pages 39-42). The method has been 
employed in the design of the Unité d’Habitation, down to the smallest detail. 


velopment, it would have a very real application to 
social requirements. At first sight the rigid grid struc- 
ture of the plan may suggest a lack of variety in the in- 
dividual flats; in fact, apart from the combined accom- 
modation of shops, hotel, communal rooms, health 
centre and recreation area, there are twenty-seven dif- 
ferent types of flat-plan. The richness of this variety 
combined with the remarkable sense of space achieved 
within a small area constitute a miracle of organiza- 
tion. 

the flat-ptan Criticism of the vertical disposition of 
deep flats in relation to internal roads centres itself 
mainly on two issues. The central access corridors arti- 
ficially lit and ventilated are open to criticism on the 
counts of climate, hygiene and potential hooliganism of 
children. The other issue was the difficulties of lighting 
and ventilating in the centre block caused by the deep 
section. Set against this the fact that light penetration 
in the Mediterranean climate is such that it is possible 
to read a newspaper by natural light in the centre of 
the blocks, that the lighting and services to the central 
utility area of the flats were thoroughly approved by 
many speakers and have been officially inspected and 
approved by the local authority at Le Corbusier’s 
request (in order to quash rumours of uninhabita- 
bility); and finally, as Powell pointed out, that the 
‘deep’ plan is no more than the traditional terrace- 
house wedge-plan with central unlit stair and rooms 
front and back of this. 

While the east-west ‘through’ orientation of the 
balconies may be made more desirable both by the in- 
tense heat of a southerly aspect and by the splendid 
views across to the mountains on one side and to the 
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Mediterranean on the other, the actual size of the bal- 
conies is somewhat cramped. 

aesthetic The most remarkable feature of the Unité 
is that in spite of its size it is completely devoid of any 
oppressive qualities. It looks human. This is true both 
of the overall mass (instinctive relation of number of 
floors and width, light ‘perched’ impression given by 
the pilotis) and of the subsidiary detail. The use of the 
Modulor has not only ensured the absolute relation of 
parts to the whole but in so far as the starting-point 
of its geometrical progressions is that of a typical 6-foot 
human figure, these relations are not abstract but in- 
herently human; ‘a whole structure, a whole set of com- 
ponents, a whole series of spaces designed on a system 
of dimensions all harmonically related.’ (Howell.) 

It is particularly important that the real effect of 
this geometry as well as its practicability and lack of 
mumbo-jumbo should be stressed. In England lack of 
geometry during the last 100 years (Regency archi- 
tecture still lived on the residue of eighteenth century 
geometry) has given licence to that wholesale reliance 
upon ‘intuition’ and ‘individual taste’ that contributes 
so much to the confusion of the day. The Unité is an 
outstanding vindication of the Modulor both on esthetic 
grounds and on the practical coherence it gives to the 

ordering and relating of prefabricated elements. 
technical and structural Comments upon site 
organization covered the various stages of the building 
during the last eighteen months. General verdict: 
‘Medieval.’ Shuttering for the in-situ concrete is 
‘quite crude, knocked together from rough timber.’ 
However, the answer to this may well be, as Max 
Gooch suggested, that the roughness of finish is an 
attempt to avoid monotony. 

There is a very noticeable contrast between the use of 
comparatively flimsy materials within the flat itself and 
the almost indestructible nature of both structure and 
finish in the public and circulation areas. 

Heating of corridors and flats is carried out by 
plenum; electrical heating elements are placed under 
windows past which air from the plenum is introduced. 
And in this respect too insulation is good owing to the 
great depth of each flat in relation to the short length 
of external wall. 

Finally, the introduction of the Garchey system is 
nothing less than merciful in a locality where the 
normal method of refuse disposal is (as most of us who 
have spent a few nights in Marseilles have found to 
our cost) to throw it from the window into the street 
between midnight and 3.00 a.m. ~ 


One of the staircases 
leading to the first floor. 
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E. F. Sekler 


The English staircase of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
has been discussed often enough from the point of view of the student 
interested in its construction, craftsmanship and decoration. But 
singularly little attention has been paid to the esthetic aspects of its 
planning. Here E. F. Sekler traces the development of the several 


types of staircase employed, and shows how their modifications 


St. Nicholas, Stevenage 


express a changing conception of space. 
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IN TALKING OF medizval stair- 
cases, we think almost exclusively of 
secular architecture, but it should 
not be forgotten that the broad stair- 
eases leading up to Romanesque 
chancels with crypts underneath, 
are amongst the most spectacular 
achievements of medieval staircase 
design. In secular architecture there 
is little of a strictly domestic character 
to record, but castle staircases are of 
more varied design than textbooks 
so far record. Stairways in medieval 
castles were arranged so as to make 
the approach difficult and to bewilder 
an intruder who might have forced 
the entrance. External stairways were 
frequently dominated by galleries 
and machicolations; sometimes, as 
in the French example at Etampes, 
1160, 1, they would mount to a 


Q 
Etampes 1160 


door placed halfway between ground 
floor and first floor through which an 
enemy rushing forward in attack 
would plunge headlong into space, 
while the initiated would at once 
turn sharp right or left and gain a. 
winding stair in the thickness of the: 
wall. Similarly the level of the 
entrance lobby at Craigmillar Castle: 
was 8 ft. lower than the door sill. 
so as to trip up an unwanted visitor.. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the changing technique of 
warfare made itself felt in the dis- 
position of staircases. As the obstacles: 
to the enemy’s approach were no- 
longer constructed inside or near the: 
keep, the staircase ceased to be in 
itself an instrument of defence and. 
became simply a means of in 
communication. In all the Edwardian. 
fortresses we meet with numerous. 
stair turrets, commanding a wide view 


and serving as observation points 
during attack. 

Only two types of staircases were 
in use during the Middle Ages, newel 
staircases (or vices) and straight 
flights of steps. Both types were con- 
structed in timber or stone, vices 
probably first in stone and straight 
flights first in wood. Stairs in timber 
were built in a very simple manner, 
as can be seen from some surviving 
examples, e.g. at Stokesay Castle or 
in St. Nicholas’ Church, Stevenage, 2. 
Newel staircases were built with 
ashlar steps supported by coarse 
spiral vaults, or with self-supporting 
steps. In Lincoln Cathedral a circular 
staircase in stone is supported by a 
recessed ribbed vault, with pointed 
arches, 3, and a similar construction in 
brick with recessed segmental arches 
is to be found at Laughton Place, 4. 

As a rule the staircases during the 
late Middle Ages were less ornate in 
the British Isles than on the Con- 
tinent, where, particularly in France, 
a rich decorative treatment was not 
rare. Only in few English vices is the 
newel carried up to form a vaulting 
shaft or the stairhead covered by a 
ribbed vault with panels of tracery 
as at Thornton Abbey, 5.1 

Speaking generally British and 
continental developments were 
roughly parallel down to about 1500. 
But with the advent of the Tudors 
predominantly national tendencies 
become apparent in British staircase 
building. These tendencies are chiefly 


a leaning towards the ornamental ~ 


and decorative rather than the spatial, 
a tradition of excellent workmanship 
in wood and a great reluctance to 
break away from medieval forms. 
Accordingly the medieval vice 
remained a favourite in sixteenth 
century England, and its first 
modification consisted only of an 
increase in diameter. In addition the 
enclosing shell and the newel were 
frequently made square instead of 
cylindrical, thus preparing the way 
for the straight Renaissance types to 


come. 
The first straight staircases with 


1 Also ewer Alnwick and Warkworth 
and Saints Ch 


ureh, Hillesden, g 
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Lincoln Cathedral ade 
Laughton Place 
Thornton Abbey 


several flights of steps had a core 
built up in solid masonry* or in 
timber framework with plaster in- 


Borwick Hall 
filling.* Later, parts of the walls of the 


well were opened up and filled with 


balustrading instead of plaster panels 
until finally only the space below the 
handrail retained all or part of its in- 
filling. At Chastleton House, Oxon, 7, 
a partly enclosed well was built as 
late as 1608, and the method of 
carrying the newel-posts continuously 
up through the whole structure 
remained in use even longer. This 
constitutes one of the most striking 


Chastleton House 


and original features of the early 
seventeenth century staircase in 
England. 

However, the open-well staircase 
cannot be explained solely by such a 
simple process of evolution. The stair- 
case with straight flights mounting 
round a central open space which was 
to become so important in the seven- 
teenth century and later, made its 
first appearance in medieval military 
architecture. At Loches in France; 
1080, 8, the entrance at second 
floor level was reached over a stair 
which ascended in three flights round 
an open well, turning at right angles 
inside a forebuilding. A_ similar 
approach existed at Corfe Castle, 
1130, 8, where the steps 
parallel to a wall of the keep but 
mounted again inside a forebuilding 
‘along the walls. 

At first sight it appears hardly 
probable that there could be any 
connection between these medizval 


2 E.g. at Gaythorn Hall, Asby, Westmore- 
Jand, and Borwick Hall, Lancs, fg. 6. 

3 E.g. at Canonbury Tower, Islington, 
Queen S300, Herts, Rakehouse, Surrey. 

4 E.g.at Winwick Manor House, Northants, 
and in Great Kewlands, Kent (cf. W. H. 
Godfrey, The English Staircase, Lond. 1910. 

ples in W. W. Ryder, The English 


staircases and the open-well Renais- 
sance stairs that were created in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
Italian and, in greater number, by 
Spanish architects. But it may be 
significant in this connection to note 
that Francesco di Giorgio, who in- 
cluded in his Trattato a plan with open- 
well staircases, 9, the very first so far 
traceable in Italy, actually used such 


a stair in his reconstruction of a — 


castle, the Rocca di Mondavio. But 


Rocca di Mondavio 


wherever the idea may have origin- 
ated, Spain was the first country to 
become fully aware of its possibilities 
of artistic expression. From Spain it 
probably went first to France and 
then further westward. 

At the same time in England an- 
other type of staircase came into use 
which was an adaptation for con- 
struction in timber of the Italian 
Renaissance type par excellence, 10, 
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10 
Italian Renaissance 


that which has two flights, one mount- 
ing to a landing and the second pro- 
ing from the landing parallel to 
the first but in opposite direction to 
the first floor. Each flight in this type 
is still a completely independent 
spatial unit, unconnected visually 
with the rest of the staircase, and 
thus the whole fitted well into the 
Renaissance conception of tranquil 
harmony derived from units complete 
in themselves. Later on the dividing 
walls were gradually opened up until 
they disappeared completely in a 
rocess similar to that which has 
ust been noted in the evolution of 
the open-well staircase in England. © 
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Last of all there appeared in this 
country the variations and modifica- 
tions of the most monumental type 
type which has a 
ht leading up to a landing 
from which two flights branch off 
symmetrically either parallel or at 
right angles and ascend to two further 
landings. The earliest occurrence of a 
similar plan in England is No. 163 in 
John Thorpe’s famous collection of 
drawings at the Soane Museum, 11. It 
represents ‘Monsieur Jammet in Paris 
his house, 1600.’ This would point to 
France as the country where the idea 
came from. But again the French are 
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Thorpe 163 


anticipated by the Spanish, who used 
such stairways more than once in the 
sixteenth century and called them 
‘escalera imperial,’ 12, obviously a 
very appropriate expression of their 
magnificence.® 
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‘escalera imperial’ 
It is only natural that this type 


‘should have appeared very late in 


England, because its use implied an 
attitude towards the staircase which 
differed completely from medieval 
tradition. How strong this tradition 
was is apparent not only from a 
survey of the typological evolution 
but also from a consideration of the 
gradual changes in the placing of the 
staircase. 

As for the position of the staircase 
in the house, this remained for some 
time after the beginning of the Tudor 
period still that of the Middle Ages. 
The re-entrant angle between two 
wings was still favoured for stair 
turrets. The first innovation in such 


5 On the other hand there occur in some 
provinces of Germany quite independently 
very early wr which ve the 
possibility of development into the ‘imperial 
staircase.’ 


ildesheim, Altemarkt 54 (1418) 
K. Eicke, 
Buergerliche Baukunst Niedersachsens Stras- 
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houses as Plaish Hall, Salop, 13, 
and Eastbury Manor House, Essex, 
is a striving for s etrical 

ment, a trend which henceforth never 
altogether disap . The next 
stage is described by Bacon in his 
Essay on Building (1598) where he 
stipulates that an ideal palace should 
have ‘...in all Four Corners of that 
Court fair Staircases, cast into 
turrets on the outside, and not 
within the Row of Buildings them- 
selves... .’ This description recalls at 
once contemporary French plans and 
fits exactly the two large houses, plan 
51 and 77 in Smithson’s collection, 
14 and 15. 

’ But while the arrangement of stair 
turrets in the four corners of a court- 
yard was essentially no more than a 
transformation of a medieval idea 
within the framework of regular, 
symmetrical planning and did not 


rir 
Smithson 51 


necessarily imply a fundamentally 
new attitude towards the staircase 
itself, Smithson’s No. 77 introduces a 
feature which conveys a completely 
new conception. In addition to the 
four vices in turrets a great, straight 
staircase is provided which occupies 
a considerable space in a conspicuous 
position. The importance attached 
to it is not only the result of a super- 
ficial imitation of foreign models in 
architecture but reflects a radical 


15 


change in the whole art of living 
which had been brought about’ in 
England during the sixteenth century. 
The new emphasis on the individual 
led to an increased demand for 
privacy and for personal display, 
and the new position and type of the 
grand staircase satisfied both. 

The major problem confronting the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architects 
in connection with staircases was 
how to find a dignified position with- 
out losing the customary close 
connection with the dais-end of the 
hall and without destroying the 
functional pattern of the rooms or 
disturbing the symmetry of the 
facade. To begin with the medieval 
expedient of providing projecting 
stair annexes which also served to 
enrich the elevation was still used. 
Such stair annexes which were now 
square and much bigger than their 
earlier predecessors were commonly 
placed at the junction of the lateral 


wings and the middle part of an H- or 


E-shaped house or on the outer side 
of a block or lateral wing. 
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A next stage, more in accordance 
with the gradually infiltrating prin- 
ciples of Renaissance architecture, 
was to have two symmetrical stair- 
cases not as annexes but incorporated 
into the main block, 16, and this 


Smithson 41 


ment, once developed, re- 
mained in favour almost to the close 
of the eighteenth century. 
The same can be said of another 
solution which appeared first in the 
late sixteenth century. This provided 
for one great staircase as the centre 
of the whole plan. The idea must 
have seemed most revolutionary to 
people accustomed to the haphazard 
disposition of medizval vices, and 
such arrangements as those of 


Thorpe 189 and Thorpe 45, were 


certainly inspired by continental 
prototypes,’ 17 and 18. 

Thus by the end of the sixteenth 
century the medieval conception of 
Staircases as enclosed narrow 
elements in a building had finally 
disappeared. For a time—in those 
instances where flights of steps go 
round a solid core—the old conception 

lingered on and the stair- 
case was still nothing but an assem- 
blage of unrelated spatial units. Even 
if the central well was opened up, 
staircases such as those of Audley 
End or Cranborne Manor, 19, do not 
- convey the impression of spatial 
integration and free flow. But during 
the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century this changed rapidly and some 
of the grand Jacobean stairways, 20, 
_ with their ample dimensions and 
many landings are sufficiently open 
in their spatial effect and uniform 
in their decorative treatment to show 
that they were'conceived as coherent 
monumental entities. 

We need not go into a detailed 
description of their elaborate 
balustrades, newels with richly carved 
finials and pendants, screens of 
columns, panelled and painted walls 
and fretted ceilings. They represent a 
great achievement in English build- 
ing, though their effects may some- 

imes be too strong for the tamer 
mona of our century. But if we try 
to imagine the people who mounted 
and descended these stairways in 
their colourful costumes, and recall 
the whole spirit of Jacobean England, 
so full of exuberant vitality, we can, 
-I think, understand and appreciate 
their splendour. 


6 Cf. inter alia plans in T. Perret’s book, Des 
ications et Artifices Architecture et Per- 
spective, Paris 1601. 
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Built during 1949, this house at Stocksund stands 
among pine trees on a steep hill overlooking a fine view 
to the north-east. It is planned on two levels with two 
main wings and a connecting link. The north-east wing 
contains on its upper level the main living room, with a 
study, library and verandah on the level below. The 
connecting link consists of a dining room and kitchen 
on the upper level with the maid’s room below. The 
longer south-west wing contains the bedrooms, with 
the garage, heating plant, laundry, drying room and a 
small workshop below. 

Walls are of precast blocks rendered but revealing 
the joints. On the recessed wall in front of the library 
the rendering has been given a bright bluish tint. The 


1, the main living room y 
window which faces north- 
east overlooking the mag- , 
nificent view. The roof of 

this living room is copper 

covered. Below can be seen 

the windows of the study 

and library situated on the 

lower floor, which are ren- 

dered blue. 2, the house 

from the south-east, the 

main living room is on the 

right, the dining room in 

the connecting link and 

one end of the bedroom 

wing shows on the extreme 

left. The space inside the 

arms of the wings is laid 

out as a simple courtyard- 

garden. 


nf 
of 
2 
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HOUSE NEAR STOCKHOLM 


a 


roof is of slates, except over the living room, where 
it is of copper. Copper is also used for all outside metal- 
work. Glass in windows and doors is framed in oak. 
Internal walls are of light oak. In each room built-in 
cupboards and fittings have been designed by the 
architect in consultation with the owner. The kitchen, 
for instance, has a hot air cupboard for drying dish- 
cloths and the service hatch has a cutlery drawer below 


| it opening on both sides. 


ie 3, the hearth and, behind, one of the doors leading to the sun terrace. 
ee 4, the interior of the living room; the staircase leads down to the library. 
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Wayne Andrews 


Alexander Jackson Davis, the most 
versatile and perhaps the most 
imaginative of American architects 
in the years between 1825 and 1865, 
is not a discovery of Mr. Wayne 
Andrews. There is even a recent book 
on him, Mr. Roger Hale Newton's 


TOWN & DAVIS, ARCHITECTS, 1942. But Mr. 


NOT EVERY PIANIST is meant to 
die the death of Chopin; not ev 
artist is meant to be misund 
Alexander Jackson Davis never out- 
grew a fondness for Gothic novels, 
yet succeeded so brilliantly in impos- 
ing his visions on the moneyed men 
of his time that he spent the last 
thirty-two of his eighty-nine years 
on earth in the most comfortable 
retirement conceivable—in a Gothic 
cottage of his own design set down 
on top of a modest but unmistakable 
mountain in the suburbs of New 
York City. 

One ht point to any number of 
reasons for Davis’ astonishing success. 
One might dwell on the phenomenon 
that the same hard-headed Americans 
who stuck Melville behind a clerk’s 
desk in a custom house and were 
accused by Baudelaire of hounding 
Poe to his untimely end were strangely 
willing to forgive flights of fancy in 
lath and plaster. Or one might make 
much of the fact that Davis was 
astute in settling down in New York 
City, taking advan of its ever- 
increasing prosperity in the 1830ies, 
40ies, and 50ies. But perhaps it 
would be safer'to say that he owed 
his rise in the world to the doggedness 
with which he laboured to force into 
architectural form the darker dreams 
of the Gothic romancers. As tireless 
as Schedoni, the evil monk in The 
Italian, Davis would talk battlements 
one minute to a stove king from 
Albany, and turrets the next to a 
James River planter. 

This ambitious romantic was born 
in New York City on July 24, 1803, 
the son of the editor of a religious 
review. At sixteen, when Davis left 
New York to become his brother’s 
helper in a printing shop at 
Alexandria, Virginia, he no sooner 
stained his fingers sorting type than 
he joined a group of young men 


Andrews’s assessment of Davis’s style, character and importance 
differs considerably from Mr. Newton’s, while in addition his 
documentation is wholly based on passages of the original letters 
not quoted by Mr. Newton. The photographs, nearly all of which 
were specially taken by the author who also provided the com- 
mentary to them, are mostly of hitherto unpublished buildings. 


ALEXANDER JACKSON DAVIS 


involved in amateur theatricals. To 
say that he played many passionate 
pe hy planned many a set, and 
memorized, among other ‘pieces, a 
solemn poem dealing with the mis- 
fortunes of a maniac, hardly disposes 
of these years. One of the very 
favourite in Alexandria was 
Bertram, a tragedy from the pen of 
Charles Robert Maturin. Maturin 
may be half forgotten to-day, but 
his Melmoth the Wanderer is perha 
the most Gothic of all Gothic novels. 
Like Balzac and Sir Walter Scott, 
Davis read and re-read Melmoth; 
prepared by its violent ‘or hi 
visions at the drafting ok 

However, Davis was twenty before 
he realized he was intended to build 
eastles according to specifications. 
Returning home one day from 
Washington, he found New York 
City all but abandoned for fear of 
yellow fever, and when he fled to the 
comparative security of a country 
town, he discovered that gazing into 
@ camera obscura was one of the rare 
amusements available. To others the 
camera may have been little more 
than a toy; to Davis it was a revela- 
tion. Challenged, he made a few 
sketches of the neighbouring land- 
scape, and then, in his own words, 
began ‘designing streets in Venice, 
conjecturing the fashions of gondolas, 
and planning interiors for churches, 
palaces, and prisons.’ A little later, 
when he asked Rembrandt Peale for 
advice as to a career, the painter 
shrewdly told him he was meant to 
be an architect. 

Davis was not one to idle away his 
twenties. Stud 


ying perspective at the 
Antique School out of which grew 


the National Academy of Design, he ~ 


put his knowledge to ite use, 


1 Davis notebooks, Metropolitan Museum. 


Ithiel Town in New York. Town was 
an unimaginative architect, and so 


To be associated with Town was a 
rivilege; but this was, besides, an 

{deal time for a yo romantic 
to bid for clients. If the families 
of Salem, Boston, and Providence 
were still quite content with their 
Adamesque drawing-rooms, the rising 
businessmen of the nation were 
anxious their social 
position with mansions more startling 
than any to be found on Chestnut 
Street, Beacon Hill, or Powers 
Street. Aware of the demand for a 
hew approach to architecture both 
civil and domestic, Gulian Crommelin 
Verplanck, a connoisseur whose 
blood was of the best, and whose 
opinions commanded the awe of 
civilized New Yorkers—was he not 
the intimate friend of Washington 
Allston?—declared as early as 1824 
that the day of the Federal Style was 
done. Weary of all American attempts 
to work over the themes of Robert 
Adam, Verplanck lectured the 
American Academy of Fine Arts on 
‘that corruption of the Roman, or 
rather, Palladian architecture, which 
delights in great profusion of un- 
meaning ornament, in piling order 
upon order, in multitudes of small and 
useless windows, columns and mean 
and unn pi 

Men were meant to live in time as 
well as in space, Verplanck insisted, 
and the proper architecture for 
America would be rich in remem- 
brance of other civilizations. Para- 
phrasing Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ver- 
planck wondered if even the temples 
of Greece were as inspiring as the 
Gothic cathedrals with ‘their peculiar 
and deeply interesting associations 
which, I know not how, throw back 
the architectural remains of the 
Middle Ages to a much remoter 
antiquity in the tion than 
those of Rome and Athens.? 

So the stage was set in the United 
States for what might be termed the 
architecture of the fourth dimension, 
time itself, and architects who hoped 
win their due share of 

the prosperous years ahead wo 
be adept at designing Grecian and 
Italian villas, Gothic castles, and 
Moorish palaces. It was all very con- 
fusing and Ithiel Town decided he 
might do well to take a look at the 
Europe he had been reading about 
for so long in his library. In the fall 
of 1829, when he was nearly forty-six, 
he set sail for England. 


would, he wrote Davis, ‘make a finer 
lan for a nest of French milliners.’ 
uch more satisfying was St. Pancras 


* Gulian C. Verplanck, Address on the Fine 
Arts, 1824. 
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Davis in » striking off views of New York to be | e 
jocks" 559 sold by the booksellers, And after 

practising rendering in the office 
ig ea, i he sacrificed over a year and a half 
to the perusal of folios of ancient 
monuments in the private libsazies 
of Boston. At the end of 1828, when 
he was barely twenty-five, came the 

chance to become the partner of 
: ill-natured that he quarrelled even 
with the gentle painter Thomas Cole, 
Se ee ae but he was an alert engineer for all Fs 
that, and out of a patent for building 

bridges had made a snug fortune; i 
investing it thoughtfully in books, 
he acquired the biggest and best 
architectural library in the New 
World, and Davis, who did not 

“ae awake nights dreaming of the | & 

delight of thumbing through the 
latest publications from France and 

In London, Town was disappointed ay 
with Buckingham Palace which ; 
807 | | 


Church which he pronounced “one of 
the best things in ‘the city.” Then 
there was the Bank of England, ‘a 
very extensive building and in man: 
respects a fine one,’ and the Briti 
Museum in its still incomplete state, 


‘where he and Samuel F. B. Morse 


whiled away a morning contemplat- 
ing the Elgin Marbles. Above all, 
however, Town warmed to the kin- 
ship between English and American 
architecture. ‘Many of the old 
churches seem like old acquaintances,’ 
he reported.* 

With Morse for a guide, Town 
went on to tour the galleries of Paris, 
only to reach the conclusion that 
‘the school of painting in England is 
far superior. How this should happen 
when there are so many more facilities 
in France, is a little to be wondered 
at.’ Yet Paris was not unrewarding. 
The Pantheon was ‘a more perfect 
of architecture, especially 

inside, than I had any idea of.’ 
And he added: ‘Great improvements 
are making in the Palais Royal, 
and such a splendid display of chea; 
shop fronts with large plate glass 
believe is not to be seen anywhere 
else in the world.* 

In Italy, besides glancing at every 
art centre from Florence to Naples, 
Town paused in Milan to take in the 
Cathedral, whose facade he fancied 
was the noblest Gothic in Europe, 
dallied in Venice and Vicenza, where 
he hunted out the masterpieces of 
Palladio, and made a point of view- 
ing the remains at Paestum. But he 
hig at his happiest in Rome, where 

Fenimore Cooper at a 
ration of Washington’s Birth- 
aay: and strolled again and again 
through St. Peter’s. ‘The inside,’ 
he confessed to Davis, ‘seems among 
works of art what the solar system 
is among works of nature.’® 

Town was back in New York in 
six months’ time, but not apparently 
because of any apprehension over the 
affairs of Town and Davis. In 1835 
he retired to a Grecian villa in New 
Haven, emerging only once to toil 
at the drafting —when Davis, 
in 1842, asked his help for a few 
months to lighten the ever-increasing 
load of commissions. . 

Left to himself, Davis became one 
of the most prolific architects of the 
nineteenth century, dashing off any- 
thing from a shop front to a state 
house for the hundreds of clients 
from Maine to Louisiana who either 
descended in person on his Wall 
Street office or harried him with mail 
orders. Since he rarely supervised his 
work, leaving the laborious details 
to local builders, he was almost 
never bothered by home owners 
fretting over construction costs. Yet 
these local contractors did by no 
means invariably damage _ the 
character of Davis’s designs, and the 
quality of his executed work is on 
the whole as high or higher than any 
of his contemporaries, no mean 
achievement when one recalls the 
feats of his competitors. These were 
the years when Richard Upjohn was 
tempti Anglicans with churches 
now quaint, now awesome, when John 
Haviland was adorning our oruny 
seats with picturesque prisons bo 
Gothic and Egyptian, when Isaiah 
Rogers was amazing our cities with 
the splendour of his Grecian hotels, 
when Robert Mills, ever the conserva- 
tive, was housing government offices 
in sober classic monuments, when 
Thomas U. Walter, who leapt into 


3 Ithiel Town to A. J. Davis, October 21, 
1829, Metropolitan Museum. 

4 Ithiel Town to A. J. Davis, January 12, 
1830, Metropolitan Museum. 


5 Ithiel Town to A. J. Davis, May 20, 1880, 
Metropolitan Museum. 


fame as the favourite of the banker 
Nicholas Biddle, went on to reap 
even greater honours. completing the 
Capitol Washington, gp 
James Renwick, the only American 
architect to keep two steam yachts, 
planned gentle Grace Church, New 
York. 

The measure of Davis’s accom- 
plishment. is most aceu taken 
when one realizes that he alone, of 
all the architects of romantic America, 
came closé to being an intimate of 
Andrew Jackson Downing, the critic 
usually su 
styles in the 1840ies and ’50ies. 
Even to make Downing’s acquaint- 
ance was easier said than done; as 
one of his admirers observed, he was 
‘marked. by the easy elegance and 
perfect savoir-faire’ of the Escorial. 

No doubt it was Downing’s love 
of the Gothic past that drew him to 
Davis. Easily bored with the Greek 
Revival, Downing campaigned with 
such fervour for the Italian and 
Gothic styles that not a few business- 
men came to feel they were meant 
for something nobler than a Doric 
colonnade. ‘There is * Downing re- 
minded his ‘something 
wonderfully captivating in the idea 


of ‘a battlemented castle, even to an ° 


sppareatly modest man, who thus 
ows to the world his uns 

vein of personal ambition’. Only as 
an afterthought did Downing throw 
out a word of caution. ‘Unless there 
is something of the castle in the man, 
it is very likely; if it. be like a real 
pet yds to dwarf him to the stature 
of a mouse.’* As Downing went on to 
publish edition after edition of his 
treatises on landscape gardening and 
arehitecture, Davis went on to 
furnish most if not all of the illustra- 
tions for them. 

If Downing had any fault to find 
with Davis, it was that he was 
occasionally too elaborate for the 
average home-builder. ‘I find our 
people aré foolishly frightened at a 
few crockets and finials,’ he criticized 


6 Andrew Jackson 
of Country Houses, 1850, page 26 


to have ‘set’ the: 


one of the architect’s designs.” Mean- 
time the critic lived in dread that 
some other writer would ‘take up’ his 
favourite designer. ‘I beg,’ Downing 
wrote Davis in regard to a particularly 
fine drawing, ‘you will not print it in 
the Brother Jonathan, or allow the 
editors of that or any other paper to 
write slang articles on taste in your 
name, I think it does you harm, and 
I do not hesitate to say this as I am 
sure you are aware how entirely I 
have always endeavoured, as far as 
it was in my humble way, to advance 
your professional interests.’® 

Like many another celebrity, Davis 


wee asked to dine at Downing’s 


ie home in Newburgh, and 
perhaps he was one of the favoured 
few whose breakfast plate the critic 
heaped high with magnolias. Though 
Downing was never observed to laugh 
out loud, he was not above entertain- 
ing a guest, and was fond of springing 
unannounced from behind his Tudor 
bookcases, alarming those unfamiliar 
with the machinery of Gothic novels. 

When, one summer afternoon in 
1852, Downing died a hero in a 
steamboat fire on his beloved Hudson, 
Davis was so sure of his niche in the 
architectural world that he no longer 
needed puffing by any journalist no 
matter how distinguished. So versatile 
that he was the master of any style, 
whether Moorish, Italian, Grecian, or 
Gothic, he played with the past as 
gaily as John Nash, never trying to 
produce a faithful copy of any 
masterwork, but aiming above all 
at capturing the poetic symbols of 
dead worlds. He was, besides, a 
genius at massing, and behind his 
preference for asymmetrical designs 
was concealed a liking for freer 
plans than the Federal architects 
had ever dreamed of. 

Even in a Grecian mood, Davis 
thought of the: asymmetrical. wants 
of a growing family. The» Grecian 
style, he jotted down in one of his 
notebooks, ‘affords an opportunity 


8, Metropolitan Mi 
8 A.J. Dowsing Davis, February 
19, 1844, Metropolitan M 


for additions which most Americans 
eventually require . . . additions as 
will not, as too commonly, increase 
or produce difformity.’* His success 
in the thirty years between Jackson’s 
and Lincoln’s inauguration was so 
inordinate, his practice so large and 
varied that when at last the revolu- 
tion in taste came immediately after 
the Civil War and his artistic ideals 
were all of a sudden considered 
obsolete, he could hardly believe his 
senses. But while he was puzzled, he 
was not exasperated; for out of the 
profits from the years of grace he had 
saved a sufficient sum to guarantee 
the utter tranquillity of his mountain 
home in Llewellyn Park; at his ease 
in his library once the day’s walking, 
and reading was over, he set down in 
his notebooks exactly what he 
thought of the new trends in 
American architecture. 

As one might imagine, Davis was 
not impressed with the achievements 
of the younger generation. ‘The 
wretched character of the buildings 
in New York’ was, he wrote, ‘despic- 
able and indicative of manners and 
morals.’, Mullett’s Post Office was no 
better than a ‘costly, diseased 
” a ‘broken heap of little- 
ness,’ while Hunt’s Lenox Library 
was only another instance of 
‘depraved architecture.’ There were 
days when Davis sought out his own 
works with the desperation of a man 
eager to keep sane in a demented 
world. One July 4th he confessed he 
was comforted by the sight of a Doric 
success of 40 years before. ‘Most 
beautiful was the moon,’ he told his 
diary, ‘reflected in the waters of the 
Bay, and shining on the Treasury 
Building. All other illumination poor. 
Procession of thousands, with torches, 
drums, and harsh music. All poor to 
the moon’s quiet serenity, and the 
divine proportions of the Dorian 
shrine.’!° 


nea Undated entry in Diary, Metropolitan 
‘useum. 
Di Metropolitan Museum, Entries 
Diary, Met October 17, 1872, 
iste, July 4, 1876. 


An undated project for a residence in the English Collegiate Style on the Hudson River. 
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Possibly Davis was already meditating 
on this approach to the Greek Revival 
when he designed his first house, the 
Ionic villa commanded in 1828 by the 
New Haven poet James Abraham Hill- 
house (1), for his drawings were for a 
larger mansion than actually executed. 
Unfortunately, thanks to the indifference 
of the trustees of Yale University, the 
Hillhouse residence has recently been 
demolished, and we are not always able 
to ascertain, in the case of other buildings 
erected when the partnership of Town & 
Davis was in effect, which design was 
the work of which member of the firm. 

If Davis is to be credited with the 
details of the Corinthian mansion in 
Middletown, Connecticut, of the Hong 


Kong trader Samuel Russell, James 


Harrison Dakin (2), who joined Town & 
Davis before setting up his own office 
in New Orleans, may well have had a 
hand in the creation of La Grange 
Terrace, the long row of Corinthian 
houses still standing in part on Lafayette 
Street, New York (3). Typical of the 
confusion which greets the historian is 
the haze surrounding the execution of the 
Doric Sub-Treasury on Wall Street (4). 
This building, known today as the Old 
Custom House, was erected to the 
designs of Town & Davis, but with the 
collaboration of the sculptor John 
Frazee and the advice of William Ross, 
an English architect who happened to 
be in New York at the time. 

It seems evident, however, that under 


Davis’s influence the works of the firm 


in the Attic manner were at oace too 
charming to be archeological, and too 


sensible to belong merely to the world 


of make-believe. The Old Library of the 


University of North Carolina (5), now 
used as the Playmakers’ Theatre, which 
Davis alone conceived in 1850, is proof 
enough for the claim that he had much 
if not most to do with the graceful 
facade of the Ionic town house of Aaron 
Skinner in New Haven, dating from 
1830 (6). As originally conceived, the 
wings of the Skinner house were of but 
one storey: the second was supposedly 
added by Henry Austin. 

Moreover, since Davis in later years 
was summoned to be the consultant on 
the plans of three other architects for 
the capitol of Ohio, we may assume that 
he was more than partially responsible 
for the four state capitols by Town & 
Davis. The old Connecticut capitol at 
New Haven is no.more, neither is the old 
capitol of Indiana, while the Illinois 
state house of Lincoln’s time has been 
altered out of recognition; happily the 
capitol of North Carolina (7) is extant 
and undamaged. Executed with great 
care by the local superintendent of the 
works, David Patton, it is one of the 


nobler monuments of the romantic era. 
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Alexander Jackson Davis 


Davis may have rejoiced in the pro- 
portions of the North Carolina capitol. 
but it is doubtful that he composed in 
the Grecian style with anything like the 
fervour which seized him in the act of 
sketching a battlement; the Gothic was 
ever closer to his temperament, and it 
was in the Gothic style he designed the 
formidable building of New York 
University on Washington Square, a 
pile torn down many years ago, but which 
still torments the imagination in the 
grand allegorical fantasy of the Square 
painted by Samuel F. B. Morse. Equally 
Gothic, if not equally dramatic, was 
‘Murray Hill.” the town house of W. 
Waddell (8), and ‘The House of 
Mansions,’ a row for the corner of Forty- 
Second Street and Fifth Avenue, both 
of which are missing from the New York 
of 1948. Bolder than either of these was 
*Eriestan,’ the baronial home at Tarry- 
town of the flour merchant J. J. 
Herrick (9), which has only recently been 
pulled down, Far subtler was ‘Glen 
Ellen, the country house at Towson, 
Maryland, of Robert Gilmor (10). a 
young gentleman whose leisure had been 
graced by a visit to Abbotsford. Aban- 


doned in after years by the Gilmor 


family, “Glen Ellen’ sank in our time 


into a ruin, the last vestiges of which 
are now all but obliterated. 

But one must not imagine that no 
traces remain of Davis’s Gothic triumphs. 
If ‘Belmead,’ the James River estate of 
the planter Philip Saint George Cocke (11) 

now in use as the headquarters of 


Saint Emma’s. a Roman Catholic school 


10 


for Negroes—survives, outraged by the 
loss of its umbrage or porch, the greatest 
care has been taken to preserve Davis’s 
intentions in nearby Lexington, where 
not only the cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute, but three members 
of the faculty and their families as well, 
dwell in a battlemented setting (12 and 
13). And in Lexington, Kentucky, a 
thousand miles to the west. the Tudor 
mansion of attorney F. K. Hunt has 
been saved from destruction by being 


turned into a community centre (14). 
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In New England. where most of 


Davis’s clients made their homes, the 
Gothic yield is even richer. Though 
‘Whitby,’ the suburban villa at Rye. 
New York, of William P. Chapman (15). 
has been slightly injured by an un- 
fortunate addition to suit the golf club 
now occupying the premises, the tiny 
cottage of the banker Henry Delamater, 
at Rhinebeck in the Hudson River 
Valley (16), is unharmed and so, despite 
a minor alteration, is the town house 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, of the 
whaling capitalist William J. Roteh (17). 
Much more splendid than these three, 
and altogether remarkable for its 
original interiors, is “Walnut Wood,’ the 
residence in Bridgeport. Connecticut, of 
the leather merchant H. K. Harral 
(18-20). Here one may marvel at two 
splendid parlours reflecting the taste 
of the reign of Louis-Philippe, parlours 
made most poignant by the statuary in 
the Grecian style of Chauncey B. Ives. 
and then pass on to room after room 
fitted out in the most ardent Gothic. 
ending one’s visit with a glance at the 
oriental billiard room. 

‘Walnut Wood’ fulfilled so well the 


Gothic requirements of the business man 


of the time that it was not in the least 
surprising that Davis was called to 


Newport in 1848 to build the elegant 


Prescott Hall, a villa from the ruins of 


the home of the eighteenth century 
trader Godfrey Malbone (21). ‘Malbone.’ 
as the Hall mansion came to be known. 
is a handsome example. handsomely 
maintained. of Davis in the baronial 
mood, yet it can searcely be compared 


with ‘Lyndhurst.’ the estate in Tarry- 


town, New York. of the merchant 
William Paulding (22). A miracle to 
begin with. “Lyndhurst” was so tantaliz- 
ing an achievement in asymmetry. once 
Davis completed the additions required 
by later owners. that it must be accounted 
his masterpiece. Unfortunately. no 
definitive photographs exist of “Lynd- 
hurst.” and none ean be taken so long as 
it remains the property of Anna. Duchess 


of Tallevrand. 
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One would think that any client 
familiar with ‘Lyndhurst’ would demand 
a Gothic design, but for business men 
who shook their heads at Tudor towers, 
Davis was ready with alternatives. The 
Moorish palace he planned for Senator 
Archer, of Virginia, has disappeared, 
but one of his finest Italian villas, the 


home in Brooklyn of the railroad 


home in the Grecian, Gothic, and 
Moorish styles, Davis as a last resort 
could always compose in the Adamesque 


manner, which he did when asked by 


ale and Adamesyue 


magnate E. C. Litchfield, is still to be 
seen in Prospect Park (23), and his most 
magnificent Italian design, the Dix 
Hill Insane Asylum at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, is yet serving its original 
purpose (24). 

Should a client be so perverse as to 
frown at the prospect of an Italian villa 
after having denied the beauty of a 


the widow of Edward Livingston to 
remodel ‘Montgomery Place,’ one of the 
ancient seats oc: the Livingston family 


in Dutchess County, New York (25). 


Alexander Jackson Davis 


College Cad 


Probably no patron appreciated the 
architect’s aims as fully as the wholesale 
druggist Llewellyn P. Haskell, who 
prevailed upon Davis in 1857 to create 
the rustic gate lodge for Llewellyn 
Park, a real estate development in West 
Orange, New Jersey (26), which pro- 
posed to exploit with discretion the 
wild nature of the Orange Mountains. 
It was in Llewellyn Park that Davis 
built his own home, a Gothic cottage 
vanished many years ago; here he 
retired; here, once American taste turned 
against the Romantic Movement, he 
spent his mornings rambling in the 
woods, his afternoons re-reading Gothic 
novels, and his evenings scribbling in 


his diary. 
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CUPPEeENt APCHit@ CEUP teature. To supplement 


the detailed illustration of outstanding new buildings, recent buildings of interest are here briefly illustrated. 


View from tne soutn. 


OFFICES AT RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS 
ARCHITECT : G. W. POLLARD 


The new combined Government offices building designed in 
the Chief Architect’s Office, Ministry of Works, provides 


accommodation for the Ministries of Labour, National 
'ONAL [SAVINGS ST. WV.S MEN RETIRING Insurance, Food and Health. The ground floor consists 
— mainly of two large public reception rooms for the Ministries 
ur of Labour and National Insurance with a common entrance 
T| hall. ic epti contai 
OF STAFF PUBLIC SWITCH | MESS ROOM _ private interview cubicles separated by screens 5 feet high. 
Walls are 11-inch cavity load-bearing brickwork support- 
ee cconeae ing hollow tile floors and partition walls. The roof is also of 
p 
hollow tile construction. The walls are faced with 23-inch 
OFFICER The pointing is struck off flush and is buff coloured. The 
H roof is covered with sanded roofing felt on lightweight concrete 
JONERY 4 screed with a cork overlay. The floors have a thick light- 
CONTROL : H weight screed concealing telephone ducts, electric conduits, 
CLERICAL BAST AID s H etc. The windows have reconstructed stone linings with 
4 
aa | * moulded jambs. Internally, the large public rooms have silver 
grey walls with a terrazzo dado and ceilings and windows 


ground floor plan 


| 


ivory coloured. The floors are finished with grey-blue tiles 


ENTRANCE HALL 


and the doors are painted blue. The counters and screens are 
constructed of grey plastic with dark brown tops. Heating is 
by low-pressure hot water in embedded panels concealed in 


the ceilings. 


scale 1/32 in. = | ft. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


SCHOOL AT CHIGWELL, ESSEX 


4™"FLOOR PLAN 


3™FLOOR PLAN 
54 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


\ 
AR SURROUNDED BY DOTTED | | 
FUTURE EXTENSION 386" \ 
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ARCHITECT: H. CONOLLY 


A two-form entry secondary modern school was 
required for a nearby housing estate, with 
facilities for evening adult education. As the site 
is bounded on the east by the new main estate 
road, and on the west by Central Line under- 
ground railway, the néed to screen the teaching 
rooms from the noise of the railway and the road 
was a very important planning consideration. 

Except for the tank towers, which have load- 
bearing brick walls, the construction is steel 
frame. The external cladding is mostly of hand- 
made sand-faced primrose facing bricks and 
concrete slabs. To deaden noise foamed slag 
screed was laid on floors and absorbent wall and 
ceiling finishes were used where possible. The first 
floor corridor was finished in strip rubber with an 
underlay of impregnated felt. As a result, when 
teaching is in progress in each room, and music 
being played in a general purpose room, nothing 
of this is heard in the classroom wing. Where 
excessive wear will be met wall panels are 
finished in hard plaster with cement glaze 
finish. Elsewhere a lime sand (ungauged) plaster 
has been used. Metal windows are white; metal 
cills and mullions are grey; fascias, sun baffles, 
ete., are jasmine yellow. 
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site and ground floor plans 


scale 1/96 in, = 


ft. 


|, dining room. 
2, kitchen. 


8, library. 


10, lavatory. 

11, M.1. room. 
12, headmistress. 
13, headmaster. 
14, secretary. 

15, meter room. 
16, corridor. 

17, crush hall. 


19, stage. 


9, waiting room. 


18, assembly hall. 


20, scene deck. 

21, drying room. 

22, ablutions. 

23, cloakroom. 

24, cleaners. 

25, caretaker. 

26, G.P. room. 

27, science preparation. 
28, science laboratory. 
29, pump room. 


30, E. tower entrance hall. 


31, boiler house. 

32, housecraft. 

33, handicraft room. 
34, handcraft. 

35, W. staircase hall. 
36, pottery kiln. 

37, art room. 

38, changing room. 


39, showers. 

40, instructor. 

4l, gymnasium. 

42, warden. 

43, servery. 

44, adult education entrance. 
45, discussion room. 
46, platform. 

47, lecture room. 

48, green room. 

49, cycle shed. 

50, W. tower landing. 
SI, classroom. 

52, E. tower landing. 
53, prefects’ room. 
54, study group. 

55, tank room. 


— Classroom wings from the south-west. 
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FLATS IN WILTSHIRE 


BALCONY. | 


BED RMI. LIVING RM. | BED RM4 


Sa concrete floors and roof slabs 
with cantilevered balconies 

» 7 

Partition walls are of 2-inch 

BED RM.2. IKITCHEN. IeaTH. WC] BED RM. 3. hollow tiles. The windows, which 
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CLOSE, CHELSEA 


ARCHITECT: EDWARD ARMSTRONG 


This, the second major housing development 
completed for the Borough of Chelsea since the 
war, consists of 214 flats for 986 persons. The site 
has a gross area of 34 acres, originally consisting 
of seven separate island sites intersected by short 
streets. Owing to high land values the Council 

were permitted a density of 256 

we persons per acre but zoning 
an restrictions limited the building 

to a height of 60 feet. 

Construction is of reinforced 

concrete frame with cavity 

+-—| brick panel walls, reinforced 


are standard steel casements in 
wood surrounds, and balcony 


plan of typical 5-room flat, blocks Al and A2 


railings are painted ivory colour. 
Entrance doors to flats are 
maroon in ivory frames and doors to pram sheds 


As 

——— C are deep blue. The floors of all living rooms and 

me bedrooms are of polished wood blocks and kitchens 
s and bathroomsare of a buff-coloured cement-plastic 

| I composition. Walls are distempered in light shades. 

ACCESS BALCONY. 

= 

BED RM. 3. 
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| 
BED RM. 1. BED RM. 2. LIVING RM. BED-LIVING RM. 
| 
A-a plans of typical |, 3 and 4-room flats in block F 3 3, blocks E2, F and E1, looking south- 
west. 4, blocks Al and A2_ looking 
4 north, showing set back end walls of 


blocks C1 and C2. 
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CANTEEN AT WEST AUCKLAND, DURHAM 


ARCHITECTS : NAPPER AND TAYLOR 


This canteen for the North Eastern 
Trading Estates seats 200 people, 
provides meals on a self-service basis 
and can be used for social functions. 

The restricted bearing capacity of 
the ground necessitated reinforced 
foundations and intermediary 
columns in the length of the barrel. 
Shortage of steel dictated the form of 
construction. Floors are concrete, 
external walls are 11-inch cavity 
brick and internal walls 44-inch and 
9-inch brick. The roof is of shell 


concrete covered with mineral sur- 
faced felt lined with $-inch building 
board. Sills, lintels, transomes, coping 
and frame to north entrance are of 
artificial stone, window frames are of 
metal. Entrance doors are teak. Walls 
are finished with sand-faced yellow 
bricks, external concrete surfaces are 
painted white. Square counter-sink- 
ings in the eaves soffit are painted 
deep blue. Internal finishes of walls 
are plaster painted grey, partition 
wall buff with vertical white stripes. 
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The name miscellany implies, of course, 


an architectural miscellany—one 
include subjects which, though marginal to architecture, 


that will 
are nevertheless vital to it. 


POPULAR ART 


ENGLISH GYPSY WAGONS 
There are five distinct types of gypsy 
wagon in use on the roads today: the 
Reading wagon, the Showman wagon, 
the Ledge or Cottage wagon, the Bow- 
topped wagon and the four-wheeled 


tilted pot-cart. With the exception of the 
pot-cart these types have certain exterior 
features in common and the interiors con- 
form to a set pattern. The typical gypsy 
living-wagon is a one-roomed house on four 
high wheels with a door, shafts and mov- 
able steps in front, sash-type windows at 
the back and sides, a back rack called the 
‘eratch’ for carrying tents, peg-wood and 
domestic articles, and a pan-box which is 
fixed under the van at the back and used 
generally as larder and kitchen cupboard. 
Inside the wagon on the left is a narrow 
wardrobe cupboard, a boxed-in fireplace 
with airing cupboard above and a locker- 
seat under the window. On the right is a 
corner cupboard for china, another locker- 
seat and a chest of drawers, the top of 
which serves as a table. Across the back 
of the wagon is a two-berthed bed-place 
and above it the rear window. 


I, READING WAGON Originally built by 
the Dunton family at Reading, this is prob- 
ably the oldest type of van and is generally 
accepted as the ‘gypsy shape.’ It is a 
straight-sided wagon with a pronounced 
outward slope from floor to roof. The 
body, built of beaded tongue-and-groove 
matchboarding with upright chamfered 
ribs, is slung between tall wheels. It has a 
high arched roof built usually with con- 
cealed gutters and a clerestory skylight. 
Some of these vans made to order for rich 
gypsies are veritable palaces on wheels, 
lavishly carved and gilded inside and out. 
Poorer travellers have to be content with 
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vans where the carving is limited to the 
front and rear porch-brackets, but the 
basic design of a Reading van is always the 
same with sloping walls and wheels outside 
the body. The drawing above shows one of 
the more elaborate interiors of this type 
of van. 


II, SHOWMAN OR BURTON WAGON 
This is perhaps the type most commonly 
seen on the roads today, and was made by 


nearly all the recognized builders through- 
out the country. It is a straight-sided van 
with wheels under the body. The walls 
may be either panelled or of rib and match- 
board build like the Reading, but they 
never slope out more than two inches. The 
roof, which always has gutters and a sky- 
light, has a flatter arch than that of the 
Reading van. The most ornate wagons of 
this type are panelled front, back and 
sides, with elaborately carved oak plaques 
fixed to each panel. 


III, LEDGE OR COTTAGE WAGON 
This wagon has a narrow base with 


upright sides, but from a point about 
18 in. from the floor the body is built out 
on ledges over the wheels to a width 
similar to that of the Reading wagon. The 


ledges are reinforced by scrolling brass 
supports which rest on projecting cross- 
beams at floor level. The matchboarding 
of the side walls projects front and back 
and is cut to form the porch-brackets 
which are decorated with pieces of carving, 
usually gilded, and strengthened by a 
thin iron brace curved to the shape of the 
brackets. 


IV, THE BOW-TOPPED WAGON, also 
called the Midland, Leeds, Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, Bell and Barrel-topped wagon, 
is built with ledges like a Cottage wagon, 
but has a round canvas top on a bowed 
wood frame. The front and back walls are 
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built rib-and-matchboard style with carved 
porch-boards and pieces of carving be- 
tween the chamfered ribs. Inside, the roof 
is lined with a patterned chenille stretched 
over the framing immediately beneath the 
canvas. These vans have a rather dark 
interior due to the absence of side windows 
but for comfort, lightness and durability 
combined they are unequalled by any 
other type. 


V, FOUR-WHEELED TILTED POT- 
CART This is an elaborately built ‘boat- 
shaped’ cart fitted with a detachable 
canvas tilt. The sides of some of the older 
makes are built of open-work spindle 
framing, but those made in recent years 
have solid rib-and-matchboard sides. Like 
a living-wagon the pot-cart has a pan-box 
and spindle cratch at the back. The hood 
or tilt is of heavy canvas on a bowed wood 
frame slotted into the sides of the cart, 
and there is a detachable matchboard 
back with a small window in it. There are 


no interior fittings; pot-carts are used by 
gypsies in conjunction with tents and 
living-wagons for extra sleeping accom- 
modation and for carrying provisions and 
gear. Denis E. Harvey 


INDOOR PLANTS 
CISSUS STRIATA 


Cissus striata is one of the most 
attractive of this family of recent 


immigrants from Scandinavia. It has 
finely cut, smaller leaves than Cissus ant- 


arctica and is an evergreen climber. The 
cissus are, like their relatives the vines, 
tendril climbers, and are sometimes known 
as Kangaroo Vines or Cape Grapes. Their 


flowers, which are inconspicuous, are 
yellowish in many-flowered cymes opposite 
the leaves and their grapes, the size of 
small peas. 

Cissus striata is propagated by 2-8 noded 
cuttings at any time of the year, and needs 
bottom heat and abundant water. It is 
best grown in a light general purpose pot- 
ting soil and should have constant moisture 
at the roots. The plant can be placed in an 
east or west window, and generally likes 
a cool, light situation. 

This variety of cissus is unfortunately 
susceptible to red spider, that animated 
grain of red pepper, for which the best 
antidote is forceful spraying with rain 
water. H. F. Clark 


TOWN PLANNING 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


There remains one piece of thickly 
timbered parkland in London, sadly 
diminished since the eighteenth cen- 
tury yet still considerable, the grounds 


of Holland House. A hundred years ago 
they stretched from the Oxford road 
(Holland Park Avenue) on the north, to 
High Street, Kensington, on the south, 
and extended eastward as far as the 
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present railway line. In Victorian times the 
south-east corner was cut into first by 
Addison Road, then by Holland Road and 
its adjacent cross-streets and at the end of 
the century, first by the zsthetic develop- 
ment of Melbury Road and later by that 
first swallow of the six-storey apartment 
block summer to come, Oakwood Court. 
In recent times this section has been 
further reduced by the appearance of 
Melbury Court, on the High Street front- 
age, and IIchester Place behind Oakwood 
Court. What remains, however, is still by 
urban standards vast. 

It is not, however, so much their extent 
but their arboreal character which makes 
the retention of Holland House so vitally 
important. Open spaces are not parks and 
so no matter how many of these are con- 
templated or laid out they will prove but 
inadequate substitutes for many years to 
come: even if they were opened and planted 
tomorrow, few people now living would ever 
see them in the same light as Kensington 
Gardens or Battersea. But here, situated in 
the heart of residential London, exists a 
beautifully landscaped fully grown area, 
capable of considerable extension by 
taking in some of the smaller, but still 
large, gardens that adjoin it on the slopes 
of Campden Hill, and which are already 
mostly used for public purposes. Moreover, 
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Holland House is close at hand for the 
appalling slums of Notting Dale and N. 
London (than which the East End can 
show none worse). As the map above 
demonstrates these areas are further 
removed from Kensington Gardens than 
the majority of similar districts are from 
their nearest park. The airview on the 
facing page shows how easily accessible 
the gardens of Holland House would be, 
not only for the neighbourhoods surround- 
ing it, but also by Underground and bus, for 
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Dotted line indicates half-mile distance from Holland House which is printed in solid green. Numbers indicate 
Underground Stations: 1, Kensington High St.; 2, Notting Hill Gate; 3, Addison Rd.; 4, Uxbridge Rd. 
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economy of means 


return of symbolism 
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park-starved neighbourhoods further afield. 
What other considerations—the need of 
space for new houses and schools even— 
can possibly weigh against a decision to 
hang on, for the benefit of the whole of 
London, to this miraculously surviving 
endowment from a more spacious age? 


OL. 
TRIM 
ECONOMY OF MEANS 


Of all the devices that clutter up the 
average townscape, the vestigial 
fence is perhaps the one that could 


be most easily done without. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases in the 
thousand it has neither effectiveness nor 
beauty in its favour. Set up by the tidy- 
minded, it defeats their purpose by itself 
becoming an object of squalor, like the 
pathetic bent wire affair in 1, opposite; 
against extraneous litter it offers no pro- 
tection at all, as 2 shows only too well. 
But if we are not to have a vestigial fence 
where a fence proper will not do, what 
then? The answer is duosyllabic: White- 
wash. Of course whitewash won’t keep the 
litter out—not in any physical way; but in 
psychological effect well-kept whitewash is 
a great incitement to orderliness. And 
visually it is just right: it makes a neat job 
of a job in which neatness counts for 
nearly everything. So here, 3, 4 and 5, are 
some good examples of whitewash used to 
define edges on Long Island, USA. But 
when so used it should be allowed to speak 
for itself, as it perfectly well can. Don’t 
insult it with a redundant chain, as in 6. 


SCULPTURE 


THE RETURN OF SYMBOLISM 
In sculpture formalism is in full 


retreat: symbolism is on the way 


back. Even the symbolism of classical 
mythology is showing a disposition to 
venture forth from the salons and Royal 
Academies, where it has skulked for so long, 
into the light of common day. 

The figure on the opposite page is a case 
in point. The sculptor was Louis Leygue, who 
carved the war memorial figure at Nantua 
(illustrated in the REVIEW of May 1950). It 
is Triptolemus, who (as it will probably be 
necessary to remind amateurs of sculpture 
for a year or two yet) was sent out to till 
the whole world. Ceres gave him an ear 
of corn and a chariot drawn by two ser- 
pents, and he still keeps the corn and the 
serpents. His chariot, however, is now a 
tractor; and perhaps this is the first time 


the rigid posture of the tractor driver 
perched up on his vibrating machine with 
his gaze fixed on the far headland—as 
characteristic of our century as the man 
astride a horse was of others—has been 
adequately celebrated in art. In sheet iron, 
to be precise, beaten when hot and oxy- 
acetylene welded, while the serpents are of 
wrought iron. AE. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


CHRYSALINE LAMPSHADES 
The liquid plastic which is sprayed 
on to guns and battleships to protect 
them during storage can also be 
sprayed on to a wire frame to make 


a domestic lampshade. The frame is 
revolved at speed and the plastic (chrysa- 
line) which comes out of the spray-gun as a 
thin spider’s web wraps itself round the 
frame like a cocoon. As it drys it shrinks 
and forms a concave curved surface. When 
dry it is waterproof and fireproof and acts 
as an excellent diffuser of light. The process 
makes possible shapes, double curvatures 
for instance, hitherto unobtainable with the 
use of conventional materials. 

A material as adaptable as this is most 
suitable for seafront lighting and similar 
outdoor illumination. One of the first 
attempts at this use of chrysaline consists 
of some over life-size swans which it is 
intended to float on one of the Battersea 
lakes in a small group, trailing their own 


underwater cables, lit up by night and cast- 
ing reflections on the dark water. 

Some light fittings of this material are 
planned for the South Bank Exhibition, 
and at the Poplar Live Architecture Ex- 
hibition the VIP reception lounge will have 
a table-lamp and floor standard lamp with 
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shades similar in design to that illustrated 
above. The designer is Beverly Pick. 


CARPET COMPETITION 
Student designers won first, second 
and third places in a_ national 
competition for carpet designs held 


recently at Detroit. It is interesting to 
note that no well-known professional 
designer received even an _ honourable 
mention. The winning design is shown 


above, the second below. The promoters, a 
firm of carpet manufacturers, hoped by 
their competition to infuse new life and 
draw new talent into what they felt had 
become one of the most stagnant fields of 
industrial design. The Director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts which assisted the 
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promoters and recently exhibited a hun- 
dred of the designs, described these entries 
as surprising and gratifying and pointed 
out how few traditional motifs were sub- 
mitted. Very few entrants began with an 
early American or flower design, and where 
they did soon developed the design as a 
free abstract pattern of shapes and colours. 
Names of the winners are as follows: ’ 
first—Leroy Wolfe, Chicago; second— 
Nancy Carlson, Thorndale, Pennsylvania; 
third—Sister Mary Remy, Chicago. 


WORLD 


HOUSING EXPERIMENT IN BARBADOS 


Imported softwood from Canada or 
the United States is the traditional 
material for small house building in 
Barbados. However, there are many 


objections to its use: it is no longer 
cheap, its purchase is a drain on dollar 
resources from the sterling area and a 
house requires major replacement after 
five years because the soft timbers are so 
readily attacked by termites. In spite of all 
these objections there is a reluctance to 
give it up. Tradition is strong and change 
not readily accepted. Sentimental attach- 
ment is reinforced by the strong importing 
and distributing industry, the owners of 
which recognize a threat to their business if 
alternatives are found. Opposition to 
alternatives is usually on the grounds of 
cost and to collect factual evidence on this 
the Architectural and Planning Depart- 
ment of the Government of Barbados 
recently carried out an investigation into 
costs of traditional and some alternative 


new methods of house construction. 


This is a new house built in the 
traditional manner by the owner who had 
assistance in labour and transport. It is 
propped on random lumps of stone and 
the timber is left untreated against ants. 
It cost the owner 14s. per square foot. 

Next shows the condition that such 
houses fall into after a very few years; it is 
typical of housing all over the island. An 


earth pit is dug within the curtilage of the 
property, probably not fenced or hedged 
from its neighbour. Water supply is pro- 
vided free in stand-pipes which may be 
anything up to four hundred yards away 
from the house. It is carried home in a 
pail on the head. 


The investigation carried out by the 
Department of the Government Architect 
and Planning Officer at the Pine Estate 
(illustrated on pp. 285-287) in 1949-50 
covered timber, coral-limestone and a pre- 
fabricated system based on a material 
which uses waste fibre from the sugar 
industry. 

Timber If the Government were to use 
timber for subsidized housing, a proper 
foundation would have to be provided and 
the timber would have to be treated 
against termite attack. Photo and plan 


show the timber house built at the Pine 
Estate provided with adequate foundations 
and dwarf walls and painted. Its cost was 
18s. per square foot. 

Coral-limestone This material is an 
obvious first alternative as the island is of 
coral formation exposing the stone over 
nine-tenths of its area. Coral-limestone was 
used for the first 88 houses built at the 
Pine Estate. As their standard is much 
higher, the cost of these cannot be taken 
for comparison with the prefabricated 
houses. The limestone house, top, next 
column, was, however, built to the same 
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plan and standards as the prefabricated 
house. (The reason why this plan was not 
used for the timber house is that it is 
not a ‘timber plan.’ The plan is a slight 
variation on the traditional plan and 
provides a much better cost for compari- 
son.) The limestone house cost 15s. per 
square foot. 

Megcrete is the name given to the pre- 
fabricated system using units made from 
megasse, the waste fibre from the sugar 
industry. Unlike timber, buildings con- 
structed with this system are permanent 
and ant-proof. The dimensions of the pre- 
fabricated unit are 3 feet 6 inches by 
1 foot 9 inches by 5 inches. These units as 
well as pre-cast concrete door frames, 
window frames and purlins are manu- 
factured in a factory, transported to the 
site in house loads and erected. Pre-cast 
door frames, window frames and purlins 
show a saving over a similar timber 
product of 30-50 per cent. The units, by 
reason of having a finished wall surface 
inside and out, show a corresponding 
saving over other forms of walling, but as 
well as the saving in material, the method 
of construction gives considerable re- 
ductions in labour costs. A four roomed 


house is erected from a prepared founda- 
tion to purlin level, including all door 
frames and window frames, in three and a 
half days. A complete house, above, and 
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plan, from the virgin site to decoration 
using an average team of seven men takes 
fourteen days. The inclusive cost of these 
houses is 12s. per square foot. Ralph Crowe 


FINLAND 
This church in North Finland was 
designed by two architectural students 
Eero Eerikainen and Osmo Sipari 
and won the first prize in a competi- 


tion. The former parish church on the site, 


designed by C. L. Engel and completed in 
1838, was destroypfd during the Winter 
War of 1940. The new church, which ac- 
commodates 600 people and a choir of 50 
in the balcony, is constructed of concrete 
with the exterior rendered near-white. It 
has a black wooden shingle roof and an 
independent spire. Arkkitehti, March 1950 
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THE COMMONS CHAMBER 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE. By Maurice Hastings. 
Architectural Press. 12s. 6d. 


Let us first get rid of the pedantries. It is 
not by any means true, as Dr. Hastings says 
on page 32, that ‘a Member must put his (hat) 
on even today when he asks a question.’ He 
only has to put his hat on when he raises a 
point of order during a division. I do not 
understand why the Contents tell us that the 
View of the Cloisters after the Fire of 1834 is 
the Frontispiece, when in fact it appears on 
page 18. No one ever suggested that Pitt 
said, ‘Roll up that map’ on his deathbed. 
What he did say, if it was not ‘Oh, for one of 
Mr. Bellamy’s pork-pies,’ was ‘My country, 
oh, my country.’ 

Now to the argument. Dr. Hastings’ two 
main theses, fascinatingly argued and with a 
wealth of illuminating detail, are first that the 
House of Commons for the first time obtained 
a permanent home when it was housed in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel in Edward VI’s reign, and 
that its rapid growth in importance over the 
next hundred years was largely due to the 
possession of such headquarters—secondly, 
that the architecture of a chapel compelled 
Members to range themselves in the two sides 
of ‘decani’ and ‘cantoris,’ and that it was that 
compulsion which drove this country to a 
two-party system in distinction to the multi- 
party systems of the horse-shoe Continental 
Chambers. 

On the first argument I would merely say 
that I do not doubt that the possession of a 
permanent headquarters was a most important 
contributory factor to the growth in the 
influence of the House of Commons in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But, 
fascinated by his architectural researches, Dr. 
Hastings, I think, a little overlooks the most 
important reason for that growth—which was 
undoubtedly that the King’s income had not 
increased nearly as steeply as prices had risen, 
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and therefore the Stuart Kings could no 
longer, as could their predecessors, ‘live of 
their own’ and were far more dependent on 
taxation. 

On the second argument, there are two 
comments to be made. It was in Edward VI’s 
reign that the House moved into St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. But it was not for many centuries 
after that that anything remotely resembling 
the modern two-party system emerged. There 
were no regular parties in Tudor times. The 
first party-manager was Pym, but he did not 
establish his management until he had first 
made himself master of the House of Commons 
and the battles of that day were not fought out 
within Parliament but by Parliament against 
the King. There was then no system of 
regular seating, one party one side and the 
other the other side of the House. In the 
eighteenth century there were indeed two 
parties—the Whigs and the Tories—but there 
was no approximation to equality in numbers 
between them. The Whigs flowed over im- 
partially to both sides of the House. Anything 
like the present party system and the present 
party seating dates only from the time of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. 


So much for one side of the argument. On 
the other side it is true that Edward VI’s 
House sat in St. Stephen’s Chapel. It did so, 
as Dr. Hastings truly shows, not to honour 
religion but to ridicule it. Its establishment 
there was a deliberate desecration by the 
reformers of the potent medieval shrine of 
the Virgin of the Pew. Therefore from the first 
it was the purpose of the Parliamentarians to 
make the chapel as unlike a chapel as possible. 
They set up the Speaker’s chair on the site 
of the altar, and—what is of great importance 
to this argument—they altered the seating so 
that, instead of Members sitting facing one 
another in choir-stalls, the benches ran right 
round behind the Speaker, or the altar, those 
of the one side joining those of the other. The 
famous 1624 engraving of the House, which 
Dr. Hastings reproduces on page 130, shows 
Members thus seated all round the Speaker in 
a U-formation. Wren in his time made it his 
business still further to conceal the ecclesiasti- 
cal and, as he thought, barbaric origins of the 
Chamber, and Wyatt, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, though he introduced a 
certain amount of pseudo-Gothic, at the same 
time destroyed much that was genuinely 
Gothic and certainly did nothing to remind 
people that here had once been a chapel. Sir 
George Hayter’s painting of the House in 
1833—the last painting of the old House ever 
made—again shows Members seated in the 
U-formation and some of them seated behind 
the Speaker. 

So up till the fire of 1834 it may be said in 
comment on Dr. Hastings’ argument that 
neither was there a two-party system nor was 
there a two-party seating—in the full modern 
sense. But to say this is by no means to say 
that Dr. Hastings’ argument is not both 
enormously interesting and enormously im- 
portant. As he truly brings out, the fire 
happened by accident to come at a time when 
the Gothic revival was in fashion—at a time 
when people liked secular buildings to be built 
in a pseudo-ecclesiastical style. There was no 
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longer the desire, which there had been in 
Wren’s day, to conceal the ecclesiastical 
origins of Parliament’s home, and the fact 
that the old House had once been a chapel 
made as the romantics of the 1830's 
thought, particularly appropriate that the 
new House should be of a pseudo-ecclesiastical 
architecture. (I think that Dr. Hastings some- 
what exaggerates the importance of Catholic 
Emancipation on artistic taste, but that is a 
detail.) The authorities of the 1830's, far 
from desiring Sir Charles Barry to conceal 
ecclesiastical evidences, definitely ordered him 
to make the House—somewhat against his 
better judgment—‘Gothic or Elizabethan.’ 
Therefore it was in Barry’s House and for the 
first time that Members were ranged on to the 
two sides after the manner of the two parts of 
a choir, and it was only in Barry’s House not 
many years afterwards that, also for the first 
time, the two-party system developed. There 
were other reasons for this development 
besides the architectural, but it is beyond 
question that architecture had its contribution 
to make to it. The ecclesiastic influence, 
whose strength the reformers were so anxious 
to destroy, has had in these later days its 
strange, last laugh and played its curious part 
in English history. 

I must apologize to Dr. Hastings if my 
interest in his arguments is so great that I 
have not left myself space to pay all the 
compliments to his learning that I would like. 
There can be no one whose occasions cause 
him to wander about the Houses of Parliament 
who would not learn much from Dr. Hastings’ 
book. For myself I blush to think to how 
many constituents I have pointed out the 
exact spot where I alleged that Guy Fawkes 
had placed his gunpowder. I lied. 

Christopher Hollis 


A STUDY IN ICONOGRAPHY 


CLUNIAC ART OF THE ROMANESQUE 
PERIOD. By Joan Evans. 121 pp., 426 illustra- 
tions. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 70s. 


Readers of Dr. Joan Evans’ works have 
come to expect a profound erudition coupled 
with a flowing and cultivated descriptive 
style. Nor will they be disappointed in this 
magnificently produced and copiously illus- 
trated volume. Dr. Evans sets out to do for 
Cluniac Art of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries—a time when that order was the 
principal inspiration of European art and 
learning—what her pre-war volume did for its 
architecture. She begins with a survey of 
those works in sculpture or manuscript 
illumination which typify the finest products 
of the various monasteries of the order, taken 
chronologically by the periods of rule of the 
great Abbots of Cluny. The second half of the 
book comprises an analysis of the sources of 
iconography for French sculpture of the 
twelfth century. In this she follows the main 
lines laid down by Emile Male over twenty 
years ago, but enriches the subject by her 
vast knowledge of the vanished treasures 
of the past, the now scattered contents of the 
libraries of the greater monasteries, and the 
works of sculpture destroyed during the wars 


of religion or the Revolution, and of which 
only contemporary descriptions remain. 
Nevertheless, the reader cannot escape 
feeling a little uneasy about some of the 
wider implications of the book. In the first 
place, it is not concerned with art history 
proper, with the tracing of stylistic develop- 
ment, the identification of local schools and 
the study of their interaction upon each 
other, the assessment and valuation of esthetic 
purpose and content; nor even, except 
incidentally, with problems of chronology. 
It is not, indeed it does not pretend to be, 
more than a study in iconography. Secondly, 
was there in fact such a thing as Cluniac art, 
or Cluniac iconography, as distinct from the 
general influences common to all Benedictine 
monasteries of the age? Again and again, Dr. 
Evans is forced either to confess that there 
was not (pp. 39, 44, 57, 81, 91), or to create 
the most far-fetched and tenuous relation- 
ships in order to prove the Cluniac con- 
nections of the sculpture she wishes to illus- 
trate (pp. 33, n. 7; 35, n. 5; 87; 67, nn. 4, 5). 
The book in fact should more properly be 
described as ‘a study in the iconography of 
French Romanesque sculpture as illustrated 
by works associated with the order of Cluny.’ 
These criticisms however are concerned only 
with the wider problems Dr. Evans has by 
implication raised. Everywhere her truly 
remarkable erudition deepens previous know- 
ledge and understanding, while the 426 
magnificent plates which have been so 
admirably reproduced at the end of the 
volume to illustrate her theme, are them- 
selves a most valuable contribution to 
Medizeval scholarship. Lawrence Stone 


Shorter Notices 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS GRAHAM 
JACKSON. Arranged and edited by Basil H. 
Jackson. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


If the buildings among which a man spends 
his youth are as important in the formation of his 
character as we are sometimes told, Thomas 
Graham Jackson must have had as much influence 
on well-educated Englishmen of the last two 
generations or so as anyone alive or dead. As 
the Professor of Poetry said in presenting him 
for his Hon. DCL at Oxford: ‘Quot collegia auzit 
vel ornavit, quot bibliothecas et officinas, quot 
scholas seu puerorum sive puellarum, quot remigium 
vel pilariorum papiliones ut vocant,* apud nos 
erexit’—and even the Cambridge man, spared the 
penance (or so Ruskin thought it) of entering the 
Examination Schools of the other university, 
ean hardly escape taking some impression 
from that extensive exercise in eclecticism by 
this artifec Oxoniensissimus which occupies so 
much of the south side of his Downing Street. 

Sir Thomas’s warmest admirer would have 
to admit that he was a somewhat uneven 
architect. But uneven is the last adjective one 
could apply to his life, that long and busy and 
useful life, beginning in 1885 and ending only 
twenty-six years ago, the greater part of which is 
described in these recollections. It was, it is true, 
very nearly halved by a fall from the cliffs near 
Whitby, but most of it can be described in the 
phrase that Sir Thomas himself uses of his entry 


* I.e.: ‘How many boathouses and cricket pavilions.’ 
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into the state of a married householder—‘every- 
thing went smoothly.’ So smoothly, indeed, did 
things have the habit of going, that the champion 
of Architecture the Art was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Institute that he had resolutely 
refused to join, and the restorer whose attentions 
to the steeple of St. Mary’s, Oxford, had brought 
all Anti-Scrape about his ears remained on calling 
terms with William Morris. 

These recollections were written, for family 
consumption only, between 1904 and 1915. They 
add usefully to our knowledge of the background 
of more than half a century of English architecture, 
besides supplying an engagingly unpretentious 
self-portrait of one of the most eminent of the 
lesser Great Victorians. 


ALEXANDER GIBB: THE STORY OF AN 
ENGINEER. By Godfrey Harrison. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 1950. 15s. 


The career of an eminent civil engineer still 
retains—or did until the recent war—some of the 
romance and much of the pioneering character 
that it had when the profession was founded 150 
years ago. It demands endless improvisation 
and therefore has not declined, like other sciences 
that were once excitingly empirical, into a matter 
of routine. It still calls, too, for wide vision 
combined with an instinct for the significant 
detail. 

The subject of this book can claim to belong to 
the great tradition of civil engineering, both on 
account of the pattern his career has followed, 
and in the literal sense that he represents the 
fifth generation of a family of engineers. His 
great-grandfather was a friend and associate of 
Telford, the greatest of them all. 

Sir Alexander Gibb has not been altogether 
fortunate in his biographer, who, though he has 
taken pains, has clearly regarded his book as a 
work of piety, and it has the defects inseparable 
from a too reverential attitude. Sir Alexander’s 
fine and forceful character would have emerged 
just as effectively from a factual account of his 
achievements. as it does from the author’s 
moralizings about them, and the author’s 
numerous sycophantic anecdotes must be as 
embarrassing to the subject of the book as they 
are to the reader. 

Leaving these aside, however, there remains an 
interesting picture of a big firm of consulting 
engineers in operation, and numerous revealing 
glimpses of the difficulties met with and overcome 
in the wide range of undertakings with which Sir 
Alexander was associated as either contractor, 
consultant or engineer: the Rosyth naval base, 
Barking power station, the Forth bridge at 
Kincardine, Rangoon harbour, the Captain Cook 
dock at Sydney, the Galloway power scheme and 
many others. J.M.R. 


MUSEUM ADVENTURE: THE STORY OF 
THE GEFFRYE MUSEUM. By Molly Harrison. 
University of London Press. 88. 6d. 


If anyone really doesn’t know what Mrs. 
Harrison has been doing among East End children 
at the Geffrye Museum these last ten years or so, 
it is high time he did. Yet even those who have 
an inkling or more should read this book, in which 
she explains the methods followed in her remark- 
able experiment in educating the visual, historical 
and creative senses at. the same time. ‘Experiment,’ 
it should be added, only because it is always 
developing: its success and worthwhileness have 
been proved beyond doubt. In putting down Mrs. 
Harrison’s book (which is fully illustrated) one does. 
not know whether most to admire her clarity in 
exposition or the enthusiasm that emanates so 
burningly from her pages. MW. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


West Indian Ecclesiology 


Much of the frontage of the white plank houses consisted of shutters 
that were fitted with slats like Venetian blinds. As the day grew cooler, 
many of the slats opened like gills, as though for breathing purposes, and 
some shutters were hooked back to let in the evening air; proving that pulses 
were beating somewhere in the recesses of those silent husks. 

At the end of this broad street, which sloped slightly as it receded, from 
the shallow harbour, an Anglican but extremely baroque-looking cathedral 
stood among the trees. The twin towers that flenked the classical facade were 
topped by polygonal bronze cupolas and everything in the treatment of the 
massive stone fabric led one to believe that it had been built in the late seven- 
teenth or the eighteenth century. Accustomed as we were becoming to surprises 
of this kind, we were taken aback by the information that it was built—on the 
exact lines, though, of its predecessor, which an earthquake had destroyed—in 
1847. There was nothing inside to impair the illusion. The spacious and airy 
proportions, the Corinthian pillars, the panelling, the gilding, and the lettering 
of the’ Ten Commandments all belonged to the Augustan age of English 
architecture. And the presiding Godhead, one felt (as one feels in all the 
churches built between Wren and the Gothic revival) is also a denizen of that 
prolonged and opulent afternoon. He is not the mysterious Presence of the 
Middle Ages, nor is He the avenging Thunderer of the Puritans, nor the 
top-hatted Puseyite of later times, nor yet the stoled and white-overalled 
Scientist of today. Gazing through the thin, drained atmosphere at the fluted 
columns and the acanthus leaves, the cornucopias and the formal flutter of the 
ribbons of wood that secure the carved festoons, our island Deity of the reigns 
of Queen Anne and the Georges slowly begins, like an emerging portrait by 
Kneller or Gainsborough or Raeburn, to take shape. The placid features 
assemble and the misty grey eyes with their compound expression of humour 
and severity; the heavy judicial curls of the wig, the amaranthine volume of the 
robes, and the soft blue of the Garter are unfolded in mid-air. A forefinger 
marks the place in a pocket edition of Voltaire; on a marble table, the tea-time 
sunlight rests on the vellum-bound Pentateuch and the Odes of Horace, and 
gently glows on the scales, the marshal’s baton and the metal strawberry- 
leaves. A heavy curtain is looped back, and beyond, with the sweep of soft 
shadow and faded gold of a gentleman’s deer-park, lie the mild prospects of 
Paradise, the pillared rotunda reflected in the lake, the dreaming swans, and 
at last, the celestial mansion built by Vanbrugh, rearing, against the sky of 
Sévres blue and the whipped-cream clouds, its colonnaded entablature, its 
marble Graces and its urns. . . . This Elysian fancy paled all at once at the 
sight, on the cushion of one of the pews in the chancel, of the black pom-pom 
of a biretta. The Hanoverian vision grew vaporous and confused with anachro- 
nistic draughts from Oxford and Rome; and vanished. 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR, The Traveller’s Tree. John Murray, 1950. 


was ‘steadily proceeding’ and that the delay 
was due to the financial problems raised by the 
recommendations contained in it rather than to 
lack of interest; he assured the House that the 


MARGINALIA 


The Gowers Report 

Although nine months have passed since the 
publication of the Gowers report on the preser- 
vation of houses of outstanding historic or 
architectural interest (see Marginalia, August, 
1950), the Government’s attitude to it remains 
undefined. Speaking recently in the House of 
Lords, Lord Pakenham said on behalf of the 
Government that consideration of the report 


present Chancellor of the Exchequer was no less 
interested in the subject of the report than his 
predecessor Sir Stafford Cripps (who appointed 
the Gowers Committee) had been—an assur- 
ance, unfortunately, which the Chancellor’s 
budget speech has done little to bear out. In 
support of the Government’s inactivity Lord 
Pakenham quoted figures designed to show that 
the plight of the houses concerned was not so 
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desperate as had been held; since 1945, he said, 
the provisional estimate was that nineteen 
houses had been demolished and four were 
threatened, while twelve thousand houses had 
appeared in statutory lists and sixty thousand 
had been noted for listing. It is to be feared, 
however, that the implied comparison between 
the loss that has been sustained and the riches 
that remain is a false one. The figures of nine- 
teen houses destroyed and four threatened can 
only refer—if they refer to anything at all—to 
houses of the ‘designated’ class,* of which the 
Gowers Committee thought there might be 
about two thousand; the number of houses of all 
degrees of architectural or historical interest in 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
lists is beside the point. 

The occasion of Lord Pakenham’s statement 
was a debate that followed Lord Methuen’s 
calling attention to the report of the Gowers 
Committee. Moving for papers, Lord Methuen 
described the report as a historic memorandum 
and said that it contained an inescapable 
warning. Lord Salisbury said that the Govern- 
ment had got to make up their minds whether 
they wanted the country’s historic houses 
preserved or not. If they did, they would 
have to do something about it; and that meant 
either giving the owners of such houses 
assistance by way of tax relief, or taking over 
the houses themselves; he was in favour of the 
former course both on financial grounds and 
because he knew that the public preferred to 
visit houses that were lived in and not mere 
museums. Lord Wemyss, chairman of the 
National Trust for Scotland, suggested that the 
law should be amended to extend maintenance 
claims and that owners’ rates should be sus- 
pended for a year and the houses protected 
from requisitioning by service departments 
while the Government made up their minds, 
Lord Silkin favoured the acquisition of the 
houses by the State and their maintenance in 
their present form, if necessary as museums ; 
he held that it would be extremely difficult to 
get the country to accept the alternative. 


* Even then, they seem to be remarkably low. See for 
instance the ninth annual report of the National Buildings 
Record, as quoted in Marginalia, November, 1950 (‘The 
Trail of Destruction’), 


Furniture for the Furniture Development Council 

The Scottish Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have given the Furniture Development 
Council the furniture and furnishings for their 
Council Chamber in Adelphi Terrace, London. 
Basil Spence was commissioned to design the 
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Furniture designed by Basil Spence for the Council 
Chamber of the Furniture Development Council. 
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The east-west route, Warsaw: 2, in December, 1948, 3, in July, 1949. From the recent exhibition Poland Rebuilds Her Capital (see note on this page). 


furniture and decoration of the whole room. 
The Council Chamber, a fine eighteenth cen- 
tury room with an Adam ceiling, is not over 
large, and the design of the furniture has been 
kept as light as possible. Wood used is natural 
mahogany with a clear polish; the chairs are 
basically traditional in proportion and weight, 
though slightly lighter than is usually found in 
Board Rooms. The construction of the chairs 
and table is expressed on the exterior by small 


Chairman’s desk designed by Basil Spence. 


cover plates that cover the joints and thus form 
part of the decoration. The Chairman’s - desk 
was designed to fit his own requirements. 


The Reconstruction of Warsaw 
The devastation of Warsaw by the Nazis was 
of a thoroughness it will take an atomic war to 


accustom one to. On the left bank of the Vistula 
destruction was almost complete; of the whole 
city 84 per cent. was destroyed. Yet the popu- 
lation of Warsaw today is about 650,000—as 
against 22,000 in 1945. 

The remarkable feat of reconstruction which 
this represents was recently made the subject of 
an exhibition, ‘Poland Rebuilds her Capital,’ 
sponsored by the Polish Cultural Institute, at 
the Royal Water-Colour Society Galleries. The 
astonishing speed with which the work is being 
done is well brought out by the two photographs 
reproduced above from Arthur Ling’s com- 
memorative booklet, The Reconstruction of 
Warsaw (Polish Cultural Institute, London, 
1s. 6d.), showing a section of the new east-west 
route in December, 1948, and again in July, 
1949; this whole project, which now includes 
a five-mile-long road with a tunnel under the 
city centre and a bridge over the Vistula, to- 
gether with the construction or restoration of 
the buildings along the entire length of the 
route, was completed in ninety-five weeks. 
Architecturally, the new city will show a certain 
conflict of tendencies, with the modern move- 
ment represented most notably by the Central 
Station, and academicism of the Russian brand 
most irrevocably by a Central House of Culture. 


Correction 

The designer of the Factory at Duxford, illus- 
trated in Current Architecture in the March 
REVIEW, should read Ove Arup and Partners, 
assistant architect Barbara Priestley; in Furniture 
since the War the designer of the chair in 25, page 
157, should read O. Boldt for F. H. Eftfl of Copen- 
hagen, and in 74, page 163, F. Hardoy of Argentina. 


5, model of the winning design in a competition in 1948 for the new Central Station, Warsaw. 6, project 


for a Central House of Culture to be built in 1955. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


At County Hall, adjoining the South Bank 
Exhibition site, an exhibition will be opened this 
month of pictures and pottery, costumes and 
coins, models and manuscripts presenting the 
history of riverside Lambeth and Southwark over 
nearly 2,000 years, recalling their associations with 
Chaucer and the Tabard Inn, Florence Nightingale 
and St. Thomas’s Hospital, Shakespeare and the 
Globe Theatre. 


The first book in English printed by the first 
English printer and many first editions, as well as 
manuscripts, portraits and busts of English writers, 
will be exhibited at the Festival of Britain Ex- 
hibition of Books at the Victoria and Albert 


Museum this summer. 


EXHIBITIONS 


L. S. Lowry, forty-five of whose recent 
paintings have been shown at the Lefevre, is an 
admirable artist. His technical accomplish- 
ment is limited, though perfectly adequate for 
his purposes; he is not in the least experimental. 
But his pictures, though occasionally over- 
crowded, are easy on the eye and create their 
own special atmosphere. Because they often 
contain a large number of small figures going 
about their business in surroundings which in 
half-tone reproductions look as if they are 
covered with snow (but aren’t), he has been 
likened to Brueghel. Perhaps the comparison 
is not so very silly if one uses it to stress the 
overwhelming difference between the two. 
Lowry’s people are quite unlike Brueghel’s 
peasantry: lacking the animal vitality and 
appetites of the latter, they give the impression 
—even the children—that they have seen 
through life long ago and have decided that the 
only thing to do about it is to carry on. The 
landscapes through which they hurry in their 
mood of north-country stoicism are generally 
Lancastrian and industrial—more often com- 
posed than reproducing actual scenes; trans- 
muted by affection the drabbest industrial 
buildings take on a kind of elegance, and the 
utter blackness of chimney and Gothic Revival 
spire becomes as desirable as it is always (to the 
southerner) astonishing. 
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Oe July Ith... the De La Rue Exhibition 


opens. Unique in the 


scope of its interest, it will 


{ tell the story of our organisation from the birth of the Founder in 1793. 
. The exhibits—many of them are of great value—include early 
ge postage stamps and banknotes, rare packs of playing cards, books 
: printed in gold. Their interest today ranges from some of the earliest 
fountain pens to modern gas appliances and the use of plastics in such 
: widely different fields as cocktail bars, blood transfusion and the 
artificial insemination of cattle. Admission is by ticket only, and as we 
4 desire to make your visit both pleasant and memorable, we shall is 


glad if you will let us know which day and time is most convenient for you. 


De La Rue 
: EXHIBITION | | 


July dth-July 19th, 10a.m.to8p.m. 26 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Please send your application for tickets to: 
i, THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD., 84/86 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The exhibition of Fauve painting at Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco divided itself into two 
parts—the French and the rest. Among the 
French, Derain was the best represented, both 
in point of numbers (nine paintings) and—since 
Derain in his Fauve period was a better painter 
than he has been since—quality; his London 
riverscapes are paintings one seems to have seen 
many times in recent years, yet is always ready 
to see again. There were three Braques but, 
disappointingly, there was only one Matisse and 
a poorish one at that; the five Vlamincks were 
much what one would expect them to be, and 
the single Van Dongen made one wonder, as 
usual, that he should ever have been taken 
seriously as a painter. Dufy came off well, 
especially in the Le Havre of 1907, which is 
reproduced here. The rest—English, Scottish 
and German painters—were not of course 
Fauves specifically, but painters who owed 
enough to the liberation in the sphere of colour 
achieved by the French to justify the stretching 
of the term to cover them. Franz Marc is a 
painter whose horses, red or blue, have carried 
his name into every moderately progressive 
schoolroom in the land; for all that, one does not 
often come up against his paintings in adult 
life, and was glad to find The Red Woman 
(dated 1912) in Cork Street. Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff, who was represented by two works, is a 
less familiar name in England, where eastward- 
turned eyes are too easily blinded by the lights 
of Paris; but its bearer is at least as good a 
painter as Marc. From nearer home there were 
Matthew Smith, with the brilliantly decorative 
Lilies of 1913-14 and a Fitzroy Street Nude of two 
years later, and two estimable Scots, J. D. 
Fergusson and S. J. Peploe. There were also two 
pastels by Gaudier-Brzeska. Though neither 
comprehensive nor very well balanced, this was 
a welcome exhibition. 

Any Englishman in whom the historical 
sense is at all developed must approach an 
exhibition of the New English Art Club with a 
certain respectfulness, not to say reverence. 
Yet once inside the swing dsors of the New 
Burlington Galleries, where the latest (the 
hundred and fourth) was held, it was disappoint- 
ing to find that the emotion could not easily be 
sustained—nor any other appropriate to the 
contemplation of works of art readily summoned 
up to take its place. There were plenty of 
pictures that it must have been nice to paint, 
and plenty that would have got by the selection 
committee of the Royal Academy. But the 
prevailing atmosphere was of amateurishness— 
that higher amateurishness which has a special 
place in the British art world. The five paintings 
by Ethel Walker, whose recent death deprived 
the New English of its most considerable artist, 
were scarcely enough to retrieve the situation. 

After so large a dish of wholesome greens and 


7, Le Havre by Raoul Dufy and 8, The Red Woman 
by Franz Mare from Les Fauves exhibition at 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco Gallery; 9, Beach 
Scene, 10, House on the Moor and 11, Street in 
Pendlebury by L. S. Lowry from his exhibition at 
the Lefevre Gallery. 


gravy, the skilful French cookery of Jean Hugo 
at the Hanover Gallery was a relief. If people 
who are not in the least naif—Jean Hugo is a 
grandson of the poet Victor and best known as a 
designer for ballet—really must paint pictures 
that look nearly (but never quite) as if they 
had been painted by prodigiously gifted car- 
park attendants on their days off, these charm- 
ing holiday scenes from the coasts of France 
could hardly be bettered. Also at the Hanover 
Gallery was a gay show of the works of Victor 
Brauner, who might be labelled a conceptual 
surrealist—that is, a surrealist in the tradition of 
Klee rather than of Dali. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Room on Wheels 
To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Sirs,—I was very pleased to read the 
article ‘The Room on Wheels’ in the January issue 
of the above publication, and in particular would 
like to refer to a couple of captions in connection 
with the illustrations to this article. 

The first refers to picture No. 28 in which the 
author suggests a further stage of simplification 
incorporating new materials. He continues that 
it is not altogether an improvement in design. In 
this respect, I would like to mention that in general 
there was no intention of a revision to design, but 
an introduction of a new material together with 
perhaps a ‘tidying up’ line of thought behind the 
building of this Coach. His reference to the plastic 
fascia to the luggage rack is perhaps not quite 
correct, since the fascia actually conceals the metal 
construction of the front of the luggage rack. This 
metal front was a standard railway fitting, and its 
section and dimensions were more concerned with 
strength and rigidity than esthetic viewpoint. You 
will note the absence of intermediate luggage rack 
brackets, hence the need for a section such as was 
used. The alternative to a plastic fascia would have 
been either a timber fascia or the bare metal. My 
authority for making these comments is based on 
the fact that I could claim responsibility for the 
majority of the design details, as well as a con- 
siderable amount of layout detail. 

The second comment refers to picture No. 41, 
for which the author has more regard, although 
he adds that it was never put into production. It 
should be pointed out that this was not an attempt 
to show British Railways how to design rolling 
stock, but an illustration of how laminated plastic 
in conjunction with other materials could be used 
for interior panelling, ete., within a dining car. 
From the production point of view, it might be 
added that a number of rail cars have been built 
and others are under construction, which show a 
considerable similarity. I was responsible for the 
design of this interior which was included in the 
De La Rue Stand at the BIF 1948. 

Yours, ete., 
W. J. HARDMAN, 
Thomas De La Rue & Co., London. 


To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Sirs,—In the article on Railway Carriage 
Design published in the January number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, a statement was made 
that the tavern cars have been withdrawn from 
service by British Railways. 

This is certainly not so, as not only have I 
recently travelled on a main line Southern Region 


train which included a tavern car as part of the 
facilities, but also I observed another being drawn 
into Waterloo Station the other day. 
I think you will agree with me that it is high 
time BR executed their promise of withdrawal. 
Yours, etc., 


London. S. M. Warp (Miss). 


London Shopfronts 
To the Editors, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Srrs,—As a practising typographer I was 
interested to read in Fello Atkinson’s article on 
shopfronts the suggestion that there are ‘plenty of 
first-rate typographers’ who could advise the 
architect on the highly important choice of suitable 
lettering for contemporary shop fascias. 

Typographers have long been necessary members 
of exhibition design teams, and have done much 
fine work in this field. Surely it is time typographers 
undertook the choice of appropriate lettering for 
more permanent structures. 

At present, styles are varied indeed; to quote 
Mr. Atkinson: ‘lettering . . . remains generally un- 
distinguished.’ As to its future, however, let us not 
be too purist. Fanciful types, and even ugly, can be 
most effectively adapted for use by an imaginative 
typographer with taste. An excellent example 
being the grand use of a quite dull letter of the 
Ionic type family on the South Africa Travel 
Centre. Rarely have I seen such an appropriate 
choice. But let us see more! 

Yours, ete., 


Aylesbury. FRANK OVERTON. 


Letters of Loudon 
To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Dear Sirs,—I am writing a biography of John 
Claudius Loudon (1783-1843), the landscape 
gardener and author of many works on gardening 
and architecture. I should be glad to hear from any 
reader who has or knows of any letters written by 
Loudon or his wife, or who knows the present 
whereabouts of the journal that he kept from about 
1800 until the end of his life, if it still exists. 
Yours, etc., 


London. JOHN GLOAG. 


12, Troughton and Young’s remodelled showrooms at Knightsbridge (sce Pioneers in Design). 
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TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Pioneers in Design 

With the South Bank Exhibition, contem- 
porary design celebrates, to all intents and 
purposes, its coming of age in this country. For 
the last twenty-one years this new conception 
of design, after surviving a somewhat prolonged 
gestation period, has gradually been pervading 
our everyday lives in the form of buildings, 
machines and consumer goods. To many who 
have grown up during this period, what we see 
now is a proper and natural development, a 
mere matter of evolution. But these things do 
not happen naturally and certainly this has 
not been the case with contemporary design. 
The handful of manufacturers and designers 
who early hitched their livelihoods to this new 
conception of design have trodden the slow, 
hard road of the pioneer. They literally had to 
create a demand for the goods they designed 
and made. 

Contrary to the usual idea, one of these 
pioneers in design was a practical engineer and 
man of business. Director of an established 
firm of electrical contractors, he turned his 
attention to the lighting fittings which were the 
main object of much of the wiring that he in- 
stalled. His policy in this new venture was to 
produce in quantity fittings of contemporary 
design only. On this he was and still is uncom- 
promising. In his own industry his _ firm 
became unique. 

His first problem was that of design, and he 
engaged a young Royal College of Art man 
to help him, another move equally unusual 
at that time, for the year was in 1928. That 
practical man was H. T. Young of Troughton 
and Young and the young lad from the RCA 
is now A. B. Read, his Director of Design, 
and present Master of the Faculty of Royal 
Designers for Industry. 


[continued on page 330 
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Corset Department, Messrs. Selfridges of Oxford Street 


FFECTIVE display setting can interpret an atmosphere appropriate 
E to the product — interpretation of design characterises the work of 
The George Parnall Organisation. 

Messrs. Selfridges of Oxford Street, London, W. have completed 
certain replanning of departments and it was the pleasure and privilege 
of George Parnall & Company Limited to carry out this work under 
the direction of the House Architect Mr. R.L. Heath,  L.R.I.B.A., and 
Consulting Architect Mr. J.S. Beaumont, F.R.I.B.A. 


Design and Craftsmanship by 


GEORGE PARNALL 


ARNALL & CO. LTD. 4 BEDFORD SQUARE L 
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Light fittings made by Troughton and Young: 13 Versalite pendant FV 118/R, 14 Ultralux pendant U203, 
15 Mondolite pendant F901 with H3 Shade and counterweight device, 16 Mondolite recessed ceiling display 
fitting F1200, 17 Mondolite ceiling fitting F936, 18 Mondolite recessed ceiling fitting F922. 


continued from page 328] been considerably expanded. Now their Knights- 

Since the war, Troughton and Young have | bridge showrooms have been entirely re- 
successively added the Versalite, Tubalux and | modelled to do justice to these many new 
recently the Mondolite ranges of fittings to their | fittings. The proper display of lighting fittings 
well-established Ultralux range, which has also | in a showroom is a very difficult problem but 
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with the clever use of semi-partitions, alcoves. 
good colours and display devices, Troughton 
and Young have contrived a first-rate job. 

In the matter of fitting design, they have set 
themselves the ambitious target of carrying a 
large stock of a very wide range of designs. To 
make this economically possible it has been 
necessary to evolve design series each based on a 
restricted number of interchangeable parts. 
This makes quantity production possible but 
necessitates very high standards of precision 
manufacture. It also achieves the company’s 
primary object and enables them to offer a 
remarkably comprehensive choice of light 
fittings of contemporary design for almost every 
conceivable purpose. 

The four ranges are grouped as follows:— 

The Mondolite, their newest, in which the 
F800 series of pendant fittings and the F900 
series of domestic fittings are outstanding. 

The Versalite, their first post-war series based 
on the use of small conical reflectors, which has 
now been increased to include a greater variety 
of multi-lamp pendants. 

The Tubalux, a series of fluorescent light 
fittings for single and twin tubes in the three, 
four and five foot lengths designed to the same 
standards as the incandescent fittings. 

The Ultralux, their firmly established series of 
pre-war fame, the design of which was based 
on spherical and mushroom shaped opal glass 
bowls. To these basic shapes have been added 
the very interesting U200 series in which the 
sphere has been elongated into an egz shape. 

Full details of these ranges are set out in a 

[continued on page 332 


Installation by: 


Drake and Gorham 
(Contractors) Limited 
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ALSO MANCHESTER 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Chapel of Our Lady of the Undercroft 


The Chapel is situated in the centre bay of the 
Eastern end of The Crypt, and was constructed ky 
Ernulf (Prior, 1096-1107). 


The stone screens between the Norman pillars were 
first set probably in the time of the Black Prince, 
who directed that he should be buried ten paces 
from the altar. Traces of the original decoration can 
still be seen on the vaulting. 


The Chapel is illuminated by four concealed bronze 
fittings each having 2-75 watt tubular lamps. 


36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


HEREFORD WINCHESTER 
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MEAFORD POWER STATION, STAFFS 


SIR ALEXANDER GIBB & PARTNERS, CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


WINDOWS 


FIENRY HOPE & SONS. LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM AND 17 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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very well produced set of catalogues. 
Troughton and Young (Lighting) Ltd., 143, 

Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


At the BIF 1951 

G. A. Harvey & Co. are showing at both 
London and Birmingham. At Olympia, Stand 
G23, they have a complete range of steel office 
furniture and storage units, while at Castle 
Bromwich, Stand B829, they are displaying in 
addition, examples of their heavier equipment. 
This includes their ‘Harco’ range of perforated 
metals, woven wire mesh, sheet metal ventilators 
and cowls. 

G. A. Harvey & Co. (London) Ltd., Green- 
wich, London, S.E.7. 


Frederick Braby & Co. this year have a larger 
stand at Birmingham (B517/416) constructed 
from their ‘Bar-Form’ metal partitions. Among 
their large range of exhibits are perforated 
metals, nested galvanized steel cisterns, in- 
dustrial steel sinks, an aluminium desk and 
bookcase, rooflights and skylights, cisterns, 
cylinders and hot water tanks. 

Frederick Braby & Co., Ltd., 352, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

The Ruberoid Co. display at Stand B423 at 
Castle Bromwich a comprehensive range of their 
roofings, dampcourses, bituminous paints and 
compounds, Their mineral surfaced roofing is 
used as the cap-sheet of a typical built-up 
roofing standard specification for a flat roof, 
complete with flashings and outlets, and they 


are also showing their insulated metal roof and 
flexible strip tiles. 

The Ruberoid Co. Ltd., New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Holoplast Ltd., showing in the Building 
section at Castle Bromwich on Stand B315, 
demonstrate the applications of their ‘Holo- 
plast’ 1% inch panels as exterior walls, as well 
as for internal partitioning, flooring, furniture, 
doors and acoustic finishes. Their laminated 
plastic corrugated roofing sheet known as 
‘Corroplast’ is displayed as a roof sheeting on a 
demonstration building that forms part of the 
stand. 

Holoplast Ltd., 
S.W.1. 


D. Anderson & Son occupy Stand B625 in the 
Building section at Birmingham and are dis- 
playing their range of Red Hand roofing felts, 
linings and _ under-slatings, insulating and 
deadening felts and dampcourses. In addition 
there are models of their built-up roofing 
systems, and of their *Thermolok’ and “Thermo- 
steel’ insulated metal roof deckings. 

D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., Stretford, 
chester. 


The Radiation Group Sales (Solid Fuel 
Division) have a wide selection of the solid fuel 
appliances made by their three production 
centres on show at Stand B501/400 at Castle 
Bromwich. These include cookers, fires, con- 
vector grates, combination grates, and other 
heating appliances, all designed to provide 
increased efficiency with greater economy. 

Radiation Ltd., 7, Stratford Place, London, 


116 Victoria Street, London, 


Man- 
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CONTRACTORS etc 


Official Architecture in the West Indies. Housecraft 
Centre. Sub-contractors: Asbestos roof: Universal 
Asbestos Mfg. Co. Armitage-ware' fittings: Edward 
Johns & Co. 

Science Laboratory and Housecraft Centre. Sub- 
contractors: Specialist laboratory equipment: Baird & 
Tatlock (London) Ltd. Roofing: Turners Asbestos 
Cement Co. Tropical louvred pressed steel windows: 
Henry Hope & Sons. 

Hospital at Grenada. Sub-contractors: Sanitary 
fittings: Doulton & Co. Ironmongery: James Gibbons 
Ltd. Fire appliances: Merryweather & Sons. 
Glass: Chance Brothers Ltd. Copper fittings and 
pipes: J. H. Lamont & Co. Wall tiles: Carter & Co. 
(London). Paints: Lewis Berger & Sons. 


Canteen at West Auckland, County Durham. 
General contractors: H. E. Pitt Ltd. Sub-contractors: 
Bricks: Eldon Brick Co. Artificial stone: Crossley & 
Sons. Tiles: Commercial Marble & Tiles Ltd. 
Roofing felt: The Ruberoid Co. Glass: Elders, 
Walker & Co. Block flooring: Terradura Ltd. 
Central heating: The Brightside Foundry & Eng. Co. 
Electrical: North of England Electrical Eng. Co. 
Plumbing: G. Waine & Co. Sanitary fittings: Shanks 
& Co. Door furniture: N. F. Ramsay & Co. Metal 
windows: The Rustproof Metal Window Co. Rolling 
shutters: Hardy & Stewart. Plaster: R. Banks. 
Metalwork: Selborne Engineering Co. Foundation 
stone: C. S. Ormerod Ltd. Roof lights: Lenscrete Ltd. 
Precast floor: Kingston Concrete Products Ltd. 
Dome lights: Pilkington Bros. 


School at Chigwell, Essex. General contractors: 
Thomas Bates & Son. Sub-contractors: Dampcourses: 
The Ruberoid Co. Asphalt (Playground): Constable, 
Hart & Co. Bricks: W. H. Collier & Co. Artificial 
stone: The Empire Stone Co. Structural steel: 
Dorman Long & Co. Tiles: Messrs. Summers & Co. 
Suspended ceiling: Anderson Construction Co. 


[continued on page 334 


CENTRAL HEATING 


by MOTOR STOKER 


thermostatically controlled 
and automatically fired, 
burning industrial grades 


of coal with economy. 


by OIL BURNER 


Complete automatic- 
control can be provided 


with either fuel. Send for : 


illustrated literature. 


r. HOPE’ S$ HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 40, & 


17 BERNERS ST., 


LONDON, Wat 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL & DOMESTIC HEATING 
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much dep ends 


Reinforcement 


i 

i 
i 


WIREWE 


never lets you down 


REINFORCEMENT LTD 


LONDON: 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 1216. BIRMINGHAM: ALMA Srreet, SmerHwicx, 40. Jel: Smethwick 1991, 
MANCHESTER: 7 OxrorD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 1. Tel: Ardwick 1691. GLASGOW: ;:146 STREET, GLASGOW, C.2, Tel: CEN. 4551. 
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Precast concrete roofings: Concrete Ltd. Roofing felt: 
Wm. Briggs & Sons. W.C. Partitions: Standard 
Pavements Co. Dome lights: T. & W. Ide Ltd. Wood- 
block flooring: S. Bennett & Son. Patent flooring: 
Korkoid Decorative Floors Ltd.; North British 
Rubber Co. Central heating: J. E. Heath & Son. 
Electrical works: Edgar C. Porter Ltd. Boilers: Ideal 
Boilers & Radiators Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Adamsez 
Ltd. Stairtreads: Stuarts Granolithic Co. Door 
furniture: Nettlefold & Sons. Casements: Crittall 
Manufacturing Co. Rolling shutters: Shutter Con- 
tractors Ltd. Sunblinds: J. Avery & Co. Fibrous 
plaster: G. Jackson & Sons. Metalwork (entrance gates 
and staircase balustrading): Light Steelwork Ltd.; 
H. & C. Davis Ltd. Stonework: Harris, Wood & Co. 
Cement glaze: Modern Surfaces Ltd. Asbestos spray 
ceiling finish: Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Staircase 
handrail: F. J. Lewis Ltd. Shrubs and trees: R. C. 
Notcutt & Co. Craft and science room fittings: Charles 
Hearson & Co. Cloakroom fittings: Clark, Hunt & Co. 
Clocks: Gent & Co. Signs: The Lettering Centre; 
J. & L. Signs. 


Government Offices at Rickmansworth, Herts. 
General contractors: Y. J. Lovell & Son. Sub-con- 
tractors: Bricks: Henry J. Greenham Ltd. Stone: 
Bath & Portland Stone Firms Ltd. Artificial stone: 
Globe Building Products Ltd. Structural steel: Smith 
Walker Ltd. Fireproof construction: Caxton Floors 
Ltd. Roofing felt: D. Anderson & Son. Roof lights: 
J. A. King & Co. Invisible embedded panel heating 
system: J. Jeffreys & Co. Electric wiring: Grierson 
Ltd. Terrazzo: Marriott & Price Ltd. Casements: 
C. E. Welstead Ltd. Metalwork: Clark, Hunt & Co. 
Joinery: Broomhall Joinery Co. Tiling: Carter & 
Co. (London). Shrubs and trees: Sear & Carter. 
Office fittings: Holoplast Ltd. 


Flats in Wiltshire Close, Chelsea. General con- 
tractors: Excavations, dampcourses, reinforced con- 
crete and plumbing: Holloway Bros. (London) Ltd. 
Sub-contractors: Asphalte: Excel Asphalte Co. 
Bricks: Finnis, Rault & Nicholls Ltd. Artificial stone: 
Enfield Stone Co. Special roofings, paropa: Frazzi 
Ltd. Hollow tile partitions: London Brick Co. Glass: 


Aygee Ltd. Woodblock flooring: Stevens & Adams 
Ltd. Patent flooring: S. Towers & Son. Waterproofing 
materials: Sika Ltd. Central heating: G. N. Haden 
& Sons. Gas fires and fixtures: N. Thames Gas Board. 
Boilers: Ideal Boilers & Radiators Ltd. Electric 
wiring: Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co. Sanitary 
fittings: J. Bolding & Sons. Door furniture and bells: 
Nettlefold & Sons. Casements, window furniture: 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Folding gates and metal- 
work: S. W. Farmer & Son. Plaster: Jeffries & 
Grant Ltd. Decorative plaster: Southern & Midland 
Plastering Ltd. Joinery and doors: L. Montague 
Meyer Ltd. Wall tiling: Carter & Co. Kitchen 
fittings: Built-in Furniture Ltd. Lifts: Keighley 
Lifts Ltd. Lettering and signs: Wm. Pickford Ltd. 
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First Look at SoutH BANK, page 279: Galwey, 
Arphot. OFrriciAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE WEST 
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11, Tom Leonard; page 282, map by D. Dewar 
Mills; page 283, drawing by Leo de Syllas; 6 to 9, 
Ralph Crowe; 18 to 18, Leo de Syllas; 19 to 31, J. C. 
Rose. LE CorsBusiER’s UNITE D’HABITATION, pages 
292 to 300: all photographs by R. Stallard, except 
pages 295 and 300 bottom, Peter Carter; pages 
297, 4, 298, 8 and 9, and page 300, top, Kenneth 
Easton; page 299, Domus; drawings pages 297 and 
298, Gordon Cullen; plans, page 296, Metron, 
page 299, The Architect and Building News. ENGLISH 
STAIRCASES, pages 301 to 303: 2, 3, 4, 20, NBR; 5, 19, 
Country Life; drawings by Ian Hodgson. HousE 
NEAR STOCKHOLM, pages 304 to 306, Atelje Sundahl. 
ALEXANDER JACKSON Davis, pages 307 to 312: 
headpiece, Avery Library, Columbia University; all 
photographs by Wayne Andrews except 10, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York; 22, Brown Brothers. 
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CuRRENT ARCHITECTURE, pages 313 to 316: 1, 
Crown Copyright Reserved, Ministry of Works; 2, 
Galwey, Arphot; 3, 4, Newbery; 5, 6, Alfred G. 
Wood. MISCELLANY, pages 317 to 324: Popular Art, 
photographs and drawings by D. E. Harvey; Indoor 
Plants, drawing by Gordon Cullen; Town Planning, 
Hunting Aerosurveys, diagram by Gordon Cullen; 
Trim, McCallum, Arphot; Sculpture, Louis Leygue; 
Industrial Design, Lincoln Studios; World, Ralph 
Crowe. MARGINALIA, pages 325 to 334: 1, 4, Galwey, 
Arphot; 8, Leicester Art Gallery; 9, 10, 11, A. C. 
Cooper; 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, Wainwright. 


Appointments 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

The Director of Education invites applications for the post of 
Senior Assistant in the Department of Arts and Crafts, Khartoum 
Technical Institute, aged not less than 30 on the Ist of July, 1951. 

Candidates should possess good qualifications in craftwork 
and be experienced in Art Teaching. Preference will be given 
to an A.R.C.A. 

Crafts of special interest include typography and _ process 
reproduction, cabinet making, jewellery, metalwork, wood and 
stone carving and textiles. 

Appointment will be on probation for either a Long Term 
Contract (salary range £E.617—£E.1316) with special post- 
service gratuity, or a Provident Fund Contract (salary range 
£E.720—{£E.1547) or a Short Term Contract (salary range 
£E.771—£E.1644) with different post-service benefits. 

Cost of Living Allowance varying between £E.142 and £E.352 
p.a. according to the number of dependents is at present payable, 
and, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance of £E.60 
is payable on appointment. Free passage on appointment. 
There is at present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan. 

Further particulars and application forms are available on 
written application, from.the Sudan Agent in London, Sudan 
Agency, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1,. 
Please mark envelope Senior Assistant, Art.—4/308.”’ 


Exhibitions 
LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ART 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


The City of Leicester Art Gallery C Committee i is proposing to stage 
in the Autumn an Exhibition of the work of students and staff 
who have been associated with the Leicester College of Art. Will 
all past students and those who have served on the staff who are 
willing to submit work for this Exhibition write at once to the 
Principal of the College, The Newarke, Leicester. 


DECORATIVE 


THE NEUCHATEL 


58, Victoria Street, 


ACCOTILE 


FLOORING 


With eight plain and eleven marbled colours to choose from, 
Accotiles offer great scope to the architect with imagination. They 
are ideal for housing, schools, hospitals, canteens, etc., and form a 
hygienic floor attractive to the eye and easily kept clean. We are 
in a position to carry out contracts all over the country at 
very competitive prices, and are convinced that these tiles are 
the finest of their kind on the market. Please send for details. 


ASPHALTE 


TILES 


co. Lte. 


London, ~“S.W 


BIRMINGHAM 


NEUCHATEL 


GLASGOW EDINBURGH 


NEWCASTLE + MANCHESTER 
PORTSMOUTH PLYMOUTH FROME 
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